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INTRODUCTION 


THE SELF IN THE NOW AND THE NOT YET 


Life is response. We feel its pulse-beat in response to 
light and darkness, good and evil, joy and sorrow, truth 
and falsehood, success and failure, love and hate, ac- 
ceptance and rejection. We understand this response in 
terms of pressures and tensions. We are inclined to fret 
at life because we are pushed and pulled in all directions. 
We tend to forget that without the contrary forces at 
work upon our destinies we would be as helpless as a 
jelly-fish floating with the tide or as ineffective as a 
rubber band lying unshapen and useless on the table. Of 
all the pressures and tensions to which our lives are heir, 
there are none more fraught with despair and hope than 
those relating to the self in the “now” and the “not 
yet.” 

If we are honest with ourselves, we have to admit that 
no one of us is completely happy with the way things are 
“now.” We instinctively feel in our bones that the present 
state of things, like the weather, is due for a change. 
Although we have premonitions about the changes that 
loom inevitably ahead, we are far from being unanimous 
in our anticipations of change. We are sometimes thrilled 
and sometimes frightened at the prospect of what change 
will mean in our “now” as well as in our “not yet.” The 
way things can or ought to be is something we are likely 
to welcome or dread, depending on how we understand 
our “self”? and what we want our “self” to be now and in 
the future. 

It is thus no secret that none of us is satisfied with 
himself, with what he has made of himself, with the 
frustrations he encounters, with the encouragements he 
receives. Like Mr. Micawber in Dickens’ novels we all, to 
more or less degree, live for the surprises in the “not yet” 
of our tomorrows, confident that something will turn up, 
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that we will break free from the pressures inhibiting our 
progress and escape the tensions tearing us apart. 

The blunt truth about life is just here. These things 
belong to life as completely as light belongs to day and we 
have no alternative but to see to it that ourselves make 
the right response. To do this with either success or 
satisfaction it will be helpful to see ourselves, not in a 
fixed and static bind, immobile and immovable, but in mo- 
tion, sometimes in ebb and flow, sometimes in slow ad- 
vance inching our way along, sometimes in headlong 
pursuit of what lies ahead, being swept relentlessly by 
the currents of circumstance. To see ourselves in motion 
is to understand something of the potential of our lives 
and to orient our lives to the irreversible direction in 
which we are moving, from the “‘now” to the “‘not yet” of 
the future. In one way or another we are in motion, for 
better for worse, and even if we wished, we cannot jump 
off the merry-go-round, ignore the undertow, or resign 
from the action, for this is the way life is, this is the 
destiny of the self in the ‘“‘now” and the “‘not yet.” 

To fail to see ourselves in this manner, amidst the 
pressures and tensions, in agitation, constantly seeking 
as much to escape the limitations of our “now” as to at- 
tain the potentiality of our “not yet,” is to miss out 
altogether in making life count. It is to miss out in un- 
derstanding the mystery of who we are and why we have 
been made. It is also to miss out in comprehending the 
milieu, the universe of our existence, and the God who 
made us in the way and for the purpose he did. It is utter- 
ly essential for us to understand God correctly, if we 
would understand ourself correctly. The Bible has taken 
great pains to assist us at this point. It has revealed the 
character of the God who made us as we are, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as deity on the move, as “the 
God who moves about.” 

In view of our capacity to do the same, it is a discovery 
of significance on our part to realize that before we have 
taken even the first step, the God we see revealed in the 
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Bible is one step ahead of us. This baffles and annoys us. 
It explains why we, at least in relation to the self within 
us, are not content to stay put. Instinctively, often 
deliberately, we are on the move, searching for 
something other than what we are, hoping to achieve in 
the “not yet” a life better than we possess in the 

Thus we see Abraham, languishing in Ur of the Chal- 
dees, stifled in his struggle to survive, cramped and 
inhibited as he merely marked time. Then, unexpectedly 
the “God who moves about” confronted him, beckoning 
him from the frustration, the anguish, the mean- 
inglessness of his “now” to the “not yet” of a better coun- 
try, “to the city which has foundations, whose building 
and maker is God.” 1 

The experience of Abraham, putting himself into mo- 
tion, “hearing a different drummer,” “stepping to the 
music which he heard,” was not peculiar to him. It is the 
same experience which entered into the lives of all the 
men who “by faith” changed the course of history, from 
the ancient prophets to the early disciples, from the apos- 
tles to the spiritual pioneers of our own century and: 
generation. To all of them God was and remains the God 
of “the exodus,” the God who is perennially calling his 
people out, guiding them step by step amidst the pitfalls 
of their “now,” bringing them with rejoicing into the 
“not yet” of some “land of promise.” 

Judging from the annals of history, we are led to con- 
clude that the self’s resolve to change the “now” and 
move toward the potential of the “not yet” has been ac- 
companied with excitement, sometimes the excitement of 
pure ecstasy, sometimes the excitement related to pain 
and heartbreak. Because the response has been marked 
with mixed emotions our tendency has been to “play it 
safe,” resist the call to “go out’, like it the way it is, and 
collapse resignedly into the lap of the status quo. The tug- 
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o-war between resistance and response is one explanation 
of the force at work on us, tearing us apart, pushing us 
around, requiring us to act. In any case, happy is the man 
who, like Abraham “called to go out to a place which he 
was to receive as an inheritance .. .,”2 goes into mo- 
tion, plunging ahead, following the gleam. 

It is in John’s First Letter that the problem of the 
self’s basic response is delineated with clarity: ‘““Here and 
now, dear friends, we are God’s children; what we shall 
be has not yet been disclosed.” ? What we can and ought 
to be in the ‘“‘not yet” is something we naturally want to 
know now. Actually, it is something which God makes 
known to us only as our “self”? responds to his call and 
dares to move out from where we are, from our pride and 
selfishness, our prejudice and self-righteousness, our 
inertia and self-will, to “the land of promise,” to that 
“better country.” In the chapters that follow, the forces 
impelling us to move out from the “‘now”’ to the “‘not yet” 
will be spelled out in terms of the better self, the right 
time, the true values, the first principles, the basic loyal- 
ties, the high goals, the living hope, the human pattern, 
and the divine fellowship, integral facets of the human 
experience. 

That every man is subject to God’s call seems 
apparent. That every man is obliged to respond in order 
to achieve meaning for the inner self is something we 
learn from our day-to-day experience. That every man can 
respond, answering the call by moving out is the essence 
of the gospel. It is concerning this response that the ensu- 
ing chapters deal, bringing assurance to the man who 
acts in faith and pointing him to the steep ascents leading 
to the “new Jerusalem” of God’s kingdom on earth as 
well as in heaven. 


2 Hebrews 11:8 
8TI John 8:2 (NEB) 
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AN ANSWER TO THE PREDICAMENT OF LIFE 
The Better Self 


The miracle of our humanity is the existence of the self 
within the microcos mof our individual lives. It is hardly 
news to be reminded that the self is a riddle of the first 
magnitude, a compound of contrary impulses. To under- 
stand this riddle in any degree we will be prudent to con- 
sider the pressures and tensions exerted by the “now” 
and the “not yet” upon the self. It will not be enough to 
look merely at the frustrations and disillusionments 
which buffet the self at every turn. It will be essential to 
see that the bombardment of circumstances which chance 
and choice direct against the self, like the bombardment 
of the atom, splinters the self and triggers off a war be- 
tween the resulting selves, the conscious and unconscious 
selves, the spiritual and carnal selves, the better and 
lesser selves. We have not lived very long or profoundly 
if we have not been pulled into the vortex of this conflict 
between the selves within. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde typifies this battle and 
haunts us with the paradox of the two selves struggling 
for control in the “now” and the “‘not yet.”’ 

The Bible has provided a gallery of persons in whom 
the contraries and opposites interplay for high stakes. 
The stories of Moses, Samson, Saul, David, Absalom, and 
Elijah in the Old Testament, and Peter, Judas, Saul who 
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became Paul, the Gadarene demoniac, Mary Magdalene, 
and Zacchaeus in the New Testament dramatize the pre- 
dicament of life in its endless variation. 

What we yearn to know is how to coordinate the two 
selves, to unify the powers within us. John, in his First 
Letter, has expressed the predicament in which we find 
ourselves: “What we shall be has not yet been 
disclosed.” 1 The presence of the two selves and the an- 
ticipation of the “not yet” excite our imaginations. We 
feel instinctively that the future is open to all sorts of 
possibilities. 

No better portrayal in the New Testament of the strug- 
gle between “what a man would but fails to be” is to be 
found than the story of Stephen and Paul. Insofar as 
these two men may be judged at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, it is clear that Stephen had resolved the pre- 
dicament of the self whereas Paul, then known as Saul, 
was bogged down in the throes of a stalemate, not yet 
aware that a solution existed. When Stephen was dragged 
from the council and stoned to death, having already 
found the answer by faith in Christ, he called out, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 2 In that moment of Stephen’s 
martyrdom Saul was standing by, holding the clothes of 
those who threw the stones, consenting to the murder. As 
he watched Stephen die he became hostage to the forces 
at war within him, a war which raged more violently 
than before. 

It is safe to say that we would never have heard of the 
apostle Paul if he had ignored the conflict between his 
two selves or had dismissed it as insoluble. Prior to 
Stephen’s stoning, Saul, an ardent Israelite, a “Pharisee 
of the Pharisees,” had been fairly content to be the self 
he supposed counted most in his “now.” Then, as Stephen 
died, crying out, “Lord, do not hold this sin against 
them.” ? Saul, seemingly for the first time, came alive to 
,1 John 8:2 (NEB) 
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the predicament of his two selves. The answer did not 
come by chance. It came as a result of his confrontation 
with Christ on the Damascus Road. As Luke recounted 
the incident, not long after Stephen’s martyrdom Saul 
made his way to Damascus, “breathing murderous 
threats against the disciples of the Lord. . . Suddenly a 
light from heaven fiashed about him. And he fell to the 
ground and heard a Voice saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why do you 
persecute me?’ ” 4 Somewhere in the process of his con- 
frontation he became aware of the character of the other 
self, the self-denying, self-giving self, the self whom 
Christ, in dying on the cross, intended to disclose, the self 
whom in Christ was destined to become in the “not yet” 
of Saul’s future “blameless and irreproachable before 
God.” 5 

Saul’s confrontation may be said to have ended when 
three days later Ananias, a disciple in Damascus, went to 
him in the house of Judas and, laying his hands on him, 
said, “Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus who appeared to you 
on the road. . . has sent me that you may regain your 
sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” ® Immediately 
sight returned, both physical and spiritual, and he saw 
himself in a dual light, as sinner and as saint, receiving 
forgiveness as a sinner and newness of life as a saint. In 
short, the warfare between his two selves was resolved, 
the forces at work within him were united, and he found 
himself justified, accepted, made whole through God’s 
“orace as a gift.” 

Having received the solution to the predicament of his 
self by faith in Christ, Paul began to preach the “good 
news.” He awakened men to the enigma of their two 
selves, the sinner (what a man is “in fact”) and the saint 
(what a man is “in faith”). He set forth with clarity the 
answer which enabled the better self to gain the mastery. 
He clarified this answer in his Letter to the Romans: 
“For all alike have sinned, and are deprived of the divine 


Acts 9:1f '(NEB) 
8 owe 1:22 
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splendor, and all are justified by God’s free grace, 
through His act of liberation in the person of Christ 
Jesus.” 7 

What Paul had to say about the two selves warring for 
supremacy within every man is something we 
understand. He said: “For what I do is not what I want 
to do, but what I detest . . . For though the will to do 
good is there, the deed is not.’”’8 Even a child knows 
something of what is involved here. A small boy ex- 
pressed it perfectly after he had been punished for not 
doing what he knew he should have done. With tear- 
stained face he looked up at his mother and asked, ‘““How 
do you make yourself do the things you ought to do?” 

This is the all-important question for every man. 
Parents sometimes have an immediate but erroneous 
answer. It was put into words by another boy who after 
repeated transgressions and tears cried out, “Oh, when is 
my daddy going to come home and make me behave?” I 
call this an immediate but erroneous answer because, if it 
takes a parent to make a child behave, the result may be 
remedial but not likely redemptive, that is, producing in 
that child the impulse to want to behave. The behavior 
obtained in this instance is in effect the result of coercive 
discipline, discipline exerted from without. The behavior 
desired, if the child is to learn how to make itself behave, 
is behavior inspired by discipline exerted from within. 

The idea of producing right behavior by means of coer- 
cive discipline, a sophisticated term for spanking when 
dealing with a child or corporal punishment when dealing 
with an adult, has its place in the complexities of an im- 
perfect society. A man once defined this sort of 
discipline, when asked if there was any discipline in his 
home when he grew up, by replying, “Oh, yes! It was 
hanging on a nail behind the kitchen door.” This 
discipline depends for effectiveness primarily on the fac- 


7 Romans 3:28f (NEB) 
8 Romans 7:15f (NEB) 
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tor of suffering in the desire to harmonize the “is” with 
the “ought,” what a person does with what he ought to do. 
Whether it is effective or not—and often it is not—it 
brings into focus the need to see the kind of suffering God 
uses in healing the disunity between our two selves, in 
giving ascendancy to the better self within. 

In order to understand God’s use of suffering, we will 
do well to examine briefly the kinds of suffering prev- 
alent around us and often inflicted on us. There is, first, 
the raw, brutal suffering which we observe, if not ex- 
perience, in the natural world. It is the suffering of the 
weak for the strong, the suffering implicit in the law of 
the survival of the fittest. We sometimes learn a great 
deal through this kind of suffering but generally we are 
not elevated by it into the manner of persons we want 
and ought to be. Quite likely, what results in spite of any 
good that may be engendered is that the strong become 
more heartless. The final state of demoralization is 
evidenced by the young soldier who attacked and mur- 
dered an eighty-three-year-old school teacher and af- 
terwards confessed, “I like to see people suffer.” 

A higher kind of suffering is where the strong suffer. 
for the weak. Birds, for example, give painstaking care 
to the nurture and protection of their young. Savage 
beasts defend their offspring with their lives. Man, who 
stands at the apex of creation, manifests a straight-out 
concern for the welfare of others when rightly motivated. 
Henry Drummond in his Ascent of Man has given force- 
ful demonstration to the truth that there has always been 
among men a compulsion not only to survive themselves 
but also to enable others to survive.? Who among us has 
not been the recipient of the suffering involved in con- 
cern for others? How many of us would be where we are 
today except for this kind of suffering on the part of 
parents, friends, teachers, physicians, pastors, and many 
others who, for our sakes, endured countless hardships, 


® Henry Drummond, Ascent of Man. 
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perhaps even death, that we might enter into life, 
knowledge, and opportunity? And yet, important as 
suffering like theirs is, it has not delivered us from 
ourselves, our failures, the warring between our two 
selves that is in danger of destroying us. 

There is a third kind of suffering. Paul discussed it in 
his Letter to the Colossians: “Now by Christ’s death in 
His body of flesh and blood God has reconciled you to 
Himself, so that He may present you before Himself as 
dedicated men, without blemish and innocent in His 
sight.” 1° By these words Paul points to the highest kind 
of suffering, the suffering of the innocent for the 
ungodly, the just for the unjust. Mysterious in character, 
overwhelming in impact, this kind of suffering produces 
in us, not reprisal, vengeance, bitterness, or despair but 
cleansing, forgiveness, healing, reconciliation. 

This suffering is not like that embodied in raw cruelty 
or inflicted on us by the hands of others. Nor does it 
spring out of any sense of obligation to others, no matter 
what the commitment or relationship may be. It is suffer- 
ing that is undertaken by others vicariously in our 
behalf, suffering which we can respond to only as we ac- 
cept it with humility, recognizing our unworthiness and 
yielding to it unreservedly to the healing of our souls. It 
is best exampled in Christ’s death on the cross. The 
healing and victory of the better self within us are not ac- 
complished by His mere death on the cross, excruciating 
and terrible as it must have been. Rather they are 
accomplished by the acknowledgment on our part that the 
suffering endured for our sakes, Christ, who was inno- 
cent and might well have chosen to escape the agony of 
the cross, giving himself for our iniquities, bearing our 
sins upon himself, being wounded for our transgressions, 
taking upon himself the chastisement which makes us 
whole. The moment we thus see and feel that he died for 
us, once and for all, making intercession for us—that mo- 


10° Colossians 1:22 (NEB) 
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ment we have the answer to the predicament of our two 
selves and receive the power to become and do what we 
ought, beginning “now” and thereafter in the “not yet’ 
of the future to yield the better self in obedience to 
God. 

It must not be supposed that this solution comes 
without a struggle. At this point the contrary forces ex- 
pressed by doubt, pride, self-will, self-glory, self- 
sufficiency rally together for a “last stand.” They assert 
unashamedly that we can become and do what we want 
and ought by ourselves, without anybody’s help, least of 
all Christ’s reconciling death on the cross. They have 
much to sustain this claim. 

Our success in these recent decades in achieving domin- 
ion over the natural world has produced a subtle effect 
on our attitude toward the two selves within us. We are 
tempted to wonder about the validity of the conflict be- 
tween them and whether it makes much difference finally 
what the outcome is. It is not difficult to argue convinc- 
ingly that, God and our better self or not, we can do just 
about anything we set out to do, that we can be whoever 
we want to be, even to the extent of master-minding the 
not yet of our future. In spite of the danger signals 
flashing ominously like a giant computer we behave with 
the nonchalance defying reason, putting off the con- 
frontation with reality with the carefree abandon of a 
schoolboy forsaking his school-books for the enticements 
of the ol’ swimming hole. 

It is a nonchalance with a high price-tag. For even 
though we have mastered the secrets of nuclear power 
and automation, food supply and population control, 
including the origin of life itself, we still must face the 
fact that we have not mastered the intricacies of the prob- 
lems relating to the inner world of the self, such as how 
to obtain peace of soul, forgiveness of sins, acceptance of 
self, wholeness of mind. These things continue to escape 
our grasp and thwart every attempt on our part to be 
sufficient to ourselves. They continue to remind us our 
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sufficiency is in God who by the free gift of grace makes 
them available to us. 

When Paul wrote about this free gift of grace to the 
Church at Colossae he made two things clear. First, that 
they were once estranged and hostile in mind, the effect 
of which was to throw them out of balance within and out 
of relationship with one another and with God. Second, 
that they had been gambling hazardously on the efficacy 
of substitutes, seeking the form of religion rather than 
faith, holding to outward ceremonials instead of striving 
for inward assurance, being satisfied with the vanity of 
serving two masters, blinding themselves to the need of 
continuing “in the faith, stable and steadfast, not shift- 
ing from the hope of the gospel which they heard.” 11 The 
result? Nothing but more despair! 

But—and this is the crucial point—when they came 
face to face with Christ in his death on the cross, then 
they discovered that they were no longer estranged and 
hostile, that all along Christ had been in their midst giv- 
ing wholeness to their disunity within, renewing, ac- 
cepting, reconciling them by his dying in their stead, the 
innocent for the ungodly, the just for the unjust. It was 
in this way that his dying made possible the union of the 
“is” with the “ought,” the transition from sinner to saint, 
the ascendency of the better self. 

- The whole point of Paul’s argument was that this 
Christ event, to have meaning for man anywhere, must 
be experienced in each man’s self. This involved dying to 
sin, being crucified with Christ, so that the whole self 
might “be hidden with Christ in God.” 12 What Paul was 
saying to the Colossians is pertinent to us in today’s 
generation. 

What happens when we consent to be crucified with 
Christ is exemplified in the life of Melville B. Cox, the 
first foreign missionary of The Methodist Church. Born 
in Hallowell, Maine, baptized in the church which is now 


11 Colossians 1:21, 28. 
12 Colossians 3:2. 
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known as the Melville B. Cox Memorial Methodist Church, 
he grew up to dedicate himself to full-time Chris- 
tian service. A victim of tuberculosis in his early 
manhood, he failed to stand the strain of the pastorate, 
finally reaching the point of despair over ever being able 
to achieve anything important. Then, on expressing his 
willingness to go as a missionary to Liberia, having only 
a short time previously buried his wife and child, he was 
appointed in May, 1832 by the missionary society. Not 
long after this he sailed for Africa. In the torpid heat of 
Liberia he lasted only five months, dying of the African 
fever in July, 1833. Before his life came to what might be 
called a premature end he said something in nine brief 
words that caught the imagination of the church and 
inspired in American Christians a sense of mission: “Let 
a thousand fall before Africa be given up!” 

It may be said that Melville B. Cox did more for 
mankind in his death than in his life, but not because he 
merely died. Rather it was because he consented to end 
the warfare between his two selves, to become one with 
Christ, in short, to be crucified with Christ, and he gal- 
vanized the church into mission to the world and service 
to mankind. His achievement became the point of 
renewal for the church, initiating the modern missionary 
movement. His example, out of all proportion with the 
brevity of his life, was tremendous in effect, not because 
he was content merely to tell the story of Christ’s death 
on the cross but primarily because he consented to die 
with Christ. In giving his self for Christ’s sake, he made 
the discovery every man is seeking: he found his self, 
cleansed, renewed, accepted, and beyond his expectation, 
crowned with divine splendor. 


2 


WAITING FOR THE WORLD TO GET BETTER 
The Right Time 


In the previous chapter where the emphasis was cen- 
tered on the better self, the spotlight of necessity was 
focused on the struggle of the self to find itself without 
too much insistence on when this must happen. In this 
chapter the spotlight must be turned upon a considera- 
tion of when the better self must find itself, whether in 
the “now” or in the “not yet.” The imperative is on the 
“now” primarily because we cannot act in the future but 
only in the present. To opt for the priority of the “now” 
is not to underestimate the importance of the “‘not yet.” 
The interrelation between the two remains as valid and 
undiminished as ever. It is A. N. Whitehead who says 
that the future certainly belongs to the present as the 
most familiar habits of life give witness. He suggests the 
irrelevance of legal contracts, ambitions, railway 
timetables, anxieties if this is not the case: “Cut away the 
future, and the present collapses, emptied of its proper 
content. Immediate existence requires the insertion of the 
future in the crannies of the present.” 1 Accepting all 
this as part and parcel of the total picture, it is 
nonetheless urgent for the moment to direct our attention 
on the ‘‘now,” doing so on the premise that what we want 


1A. N. Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas (New York: Macmillan Company, 1961), 
p. 246. 
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in the future, if it is to be attained at all, we must begin 
working at it now. 

The urgency for doing this as well as the difficulty 
relating to it became manifest to me during the course of 
a pastoral call on a lady in her nineties. In the process of 
our conversation on the art of growing old gracefully we 
found ourselves discussing the Christian faith as a 
resource of strength for everyday living. With con- 
siderable conviction this lady spoke up and said, “What 
do people do who have no faith when trouble comes? 
Now is the time, if you ask me, to lay up the resources of 
faith. The older I get the less and less I can do this, for I 
remember less and less the older I get. My recourse for 
strength to live comes from looking backward to the 
past.” Her comment, well-intentioned and valid for her 
as it was, stabbed me awake. 

I realized in a flash how prone we are to look back and 
live in the past. Even as she spoke I asked myself if liv- 
ing in the past was not the fatal malaise of mankind, a 
major factor in the disorder and corruption plaguing one 
generation after the other. Living in the past, man 
inhibits himself against the requirements of change and 
shunts his fossilized concepts of a better world to the — 
sidelines at the very moment the forces of change have 
grabbed the ball, as it were, and are running pellmell for 
a touchdown. 

Not long after this conversation I turned to the 1967 
volume of The Great Ideas Today and found myself at the 
end of Harvey Cox’s chapter, “Why Christianity Must Be 
Secularized,” looking at a photograph depicting a council 
of one of the Eastern churches, its patriarch and bishops 
impressively garbed in embroidered vestments and be- 
jeweled insignia, relics reminiscent of a manificent past. 
The photograph, coming where it did, was an 
anachronism which obviously the editors intended it to 
be. Confirming this intention, they had inserted a sen- 
tence in summing up their verdict: “A new theology will 
be produced when the church discards all hankering for a 
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rosier past.’”’ Thus by this statement they asserted that the 
all-important time was not the past, however glamorous 
it may have been, but “now,” today, this split second 
called the present. 

The preeminence of the “now” was stressed in ancient 
times in different ways. The Romans had a word for it, 
saeculum, meaning ‘‘world-age.” Harvey Cox in the 
chapter mentioned above says that “early in the Christian 
centuries people began to use ‘secular’ (derived from the 
Latin “saeculum’’) to designate ‘this’ world-age or ‘this’ 
world, as opposed to some other or later world.” 2 Thus, 
as men came to grips with realities of their existence, 
they came to identify “this” world with the “now,” as op- 
posed to some past or future world. 

Today, with the passing of many centuries since the 
time of the early Christians, we are beginning to discover 
what they came to see as axiomatic in the world they 
lived in, that the “now” and the “secular world-age’”’ are 
one and the same, that we have no other world but 
this one in which to strive, to serve, to seek, to find. 

The Apostle Paul articulated this truth and viewpoint 
in writing to the ancient Philippians: “All I can say is 
this: forgetting what is behind me, and reaching out for 
that which lies ahead, I press towards the goal to win the 
prize which is God’s call to the life above, in Christ 
Jesus.” $ 

Paul’s concentration on the preeminence of the “now” 
deserves closer study. At the risk of seeming to con- 
tradict the importance of what lies ahead, the “not yet’’ 
of the future, Jesus took occasion more than once to 
emphasize the importance of the present, this world-age. 
He told the parable of the ten girls to assert in un- 
mistakable manner that we have no other or higher world 
in which to find meaning for ourselves than the secular 
world-age where we are. His point was that this is the 
world God has made for us individually and collectively, 


2 Harvey Cox, Great Ideas BY sa p. 9 
§ Philippians 1:8, 18 (NEB). 
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that in his time God has set us and we have no other 
chance or time in which to live and move and have our 
being. 

The parable told about ten girls waiting to greet the 
bridegroom on his way to the wedding feast. In typical 
Oriental style the bridegroom was late, his coming 
delayed until it was midnight. In the meantime the girls 
dozed off to sleep. Suddenly the cry went up, “Here is the 
bridegroom! Come out to meet him.” 4 With that the ten 
girls “got up and trimmed their lamps.”’ Then it was that 
five of them, discoviring their lamps going out with 
no oil at hand to replenish them, appeared to the other five 
who had brought extra oil with their lamps, saying, 
“Give us some of your oil.” 

They replied, ““No, there will not be enough for us both. 
You had better go... and get some for yourselves.” Thus 
it happened, while they were away at the dealers, no 
doubt loitering and taking their time in returning, that 
“the bridegroom arrived; those who were ready went in 
with him to the wedding; and the door was shut.” 

According to many scholars the parable as Jesus first 
told it ended at this point. The implication is that Jesus . 
told this parable to indicate the urgency of preparation, 
foresight, responsibility “now,” that any man who is not 
prepared to meet the bridegroom, meaning Christ 
himself, whenever he comes, must face the consequence 
of finding that the door may be shut. The pathos of this 
consequence of finding that the door may be shut. The 
pathos of this consequence is implicit in the old proverb, 
“The door that is shut is not quickly opened.” 

For us to grasp the implications of this parable we will 
do well to refresh our understanding of the New Testa- 
ment concept of time. Contrary to the ancient Greeks 
who conceived of time as a circle in which everything 
keeps recurring and where man is trapped in orbit with 
no hope of breaking free and moving in the direction of a 


4 Matthew 25:6, 9 (NEB). 
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better world, the New Testament writers conceived of 
time as an upward sloping line. In such a concept time 
suggests that the past, present, and future run con- 
secutively, each successive stage bearing the imprint of 
the past and being the forerunner of the future. Time, so 
conceived, is not something set off and opposed to God 
whom we think of as eternal without beginning or end- 
ing. Rather it is “the means of which God makes use in 
order to reveal his gracious working.” > 

When time is thus identified as the means of which God 
makes use, it is time conceived of as the “now,” a definite 
point of time, this present world-age. This kind of time is 
different from other kinds. For instance, the time of day, 
chronos, the Greek word from which comes our word 
“chronology,” is different from kairos, meaning a definite 
point of time, the “now,” the difference is clarified by the 
reply of the boy to his teacher’s questions on telling time. 
The first question was, “If the clock strikes four, what 
time is it?’ The boy replied, “Four o’clock.” The next 
question was a trick question, “If the clock strikes thir- 
teen, what time is it?” In short, it is time to act, time to 
come to terms with what is wrong. This kind of time is 
the essence of the “now,” of this secular world-age where 
we now exist, work, live, and die. 

In view of this concept of time there is an ominous 
significance to the parable of the ten girls. It may be ex- 
pressed by reference to what is known in dramatic circles 
as missing the cue. It can become downright disasterous 
in its results when, like the five foolish girls, a man is not 
prepared to act, to come to terms with the demands which 
life makes, to meet the bridegroom, Christ, whenever and 
wherever he appears. To miss the cue, as anyone who has 
ever taken part in a play knows, is to throw everybody 
else into confusion, to upset the flow of dialogue, to force 
a premature end to the action. To act on cue, on the other 
hand, is to recognize that the right time, the time to res- 


5 Oscar cabean, Dimensions of Faith (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960) 
Pp. kK : 
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pond, to act, to give answer is not an ending, not a disrup- 
tion, but a beginning, a thrust forward, an attempt to 
make the “now” a means by which God can reveal his 
plan for a better world, an unveiling of the intended 
climax of life’s individual and collective struggle. 

Alan Paton, in Cry, the Beloved Country magnifies the 
significance of the “now” as the right time. The burden of 
this story delineates the right time as the time not for 
waiting for the world to get better, but for man’s 
response on cue, the time for allowing God the means of 
revealing His mighty acts on behalf of ordinary men. 

His novel is the story of Kumalo, a South African 
black man, the pastor of his village in the hinterland. 
Kumalo, to his shock, finds himself up against life in all its 
ambiguities—heartbreak over his son Absalom’s arrest 
for murder, despair over the fate of the young woman who 
is to bear his son an illegitimate child, anguish over his 
own sister Gertrude’s capitulation to the temptations of 
loose living in the ghetto, sorrow over the disgrace that 
has been reflected upon his home, pain over the racial 
prejudice which confronts the black man with hopeless- 
ness and the white man with shame. 

In the midst of his desperation Kumalo talks with 
Father Vincent who tries to console him, persuading him 
to sit down and rest and pray: “Pray for Gertrude (your 
runaway sister) and for her child, and for the girl that is 
to be your son’s wife, and for the child that will be your 
grandchild. Pray for your wife and all who are back 
home waiting your return. Pray for the woman and the 
children that are bereaved. Pray for the soul of those who 
are killed. Pray for us at the Mission House... who try 
to rebuild in a place of destruction ... Pray for all white 
people, those who do justice, and those who would do 
justice if they were not afraid. And do not fear to pray 
for your own son, and for his amendment.” ® 

Humbly Kumalo listens and quietly replies, “I thank 


6 Alan Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
p. 222. Used by permission. 
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you.” He is numb from a sense of his loneliness. Yet in 
spite of everything he realizes that, what has happened is, 
in fact, his cue, his time to act, to make response. In what 
the poet called “the midnight of his soul” he suddenly 
hears, as it were, the cry go up, “Here is the Bride- 
groom!” Sustained invincibly in faith, Kumalo takes 
heart, reacts to the demands of his “now,” and with un- 
daunted courage returns to his hinterland village. To the 
friend who welcomes him home he explains why he has 
returned: “Pain and suffering, they are a_ secret; 
kindness and love, they are a secret. But I have learned 
that kindness and love can pay for pain and suffering.” 

What Kumalo learned in his suffering was both ele- 
mentary and profound. He discovered that there was no 
use sitting around waiting for the world to get better, 
that the only way this could happen was to meet life’s up- 
againstness now in the faith that God makes use of our 
“now” as the right time for bringing justice to pass and 
establishing righteousness in the hearts of men. 

But if our “now” is the right time, it must be apparent 
that some among us, like the five foolish girls, are either 
so dilatory or preoccupied that we have missed our cue. It 
may even be questioned whether we are much alarmed to 
discover that while we have been waiting, the 
Bridegroom, Christ, has come and those who were ready 
-have gone in with Him to the feast and the door has been 
shut. Perhaps our failure to be alarmed is one of the signs 
of our time, the sign of the lethargy and indifference of 
many in the Church in the face of what’s wrong in our 
world-age. 

Admittedly, the world-age wherein we find ourselves is 
not the kind of “now” we want. Or is it? Is it possible 
that the misuse of our “now,” the waste of our right 
time signifies in actuality that our interest in and loyalty 
to the Bridegroom, Christ, is null and void? Is our 
response as witless as the alibi: “Why worry? What 
happens, happens, has happened, will happen, so why get 
excited? Why get involved? Why be under obligation?” 
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This may be the answer best suited to the coward-soul, 
the man who thinks with his legs and runs at the first 
hint of responsibility. That this is not the answer that 
meets the anguish of poverty in our ghettos, or the pain 
of underprivilege in the impoverished nations of Africa, 
Asia, and South America, or the desolation of hunger, 
disease, and despair plaguing over half the inhabitants of 
the world today is self-evident. It is abundantly apparent 
when we consider what can happen to alleviate suffering 
when men consent to be responsible in their world-age. 

What can happen is what casts such a splendor over 
the life of Albert Schweitzer who died in 1967 in his nine- 
ties. Gifted in extraordinary manner in the fields of 
philosophy, music, and the Christian ministry, he made 
an indelible imprint on his generation. He might well 
have continued in these lines of endeavor and have 
received nothing but praise from his peers. In his thir- 
tieth year, however, he shocked his parents and friends 
by writing them letters “telling them that at the begin- 
ning of the winter term I should enter myself as a 
medical student, in order to go later on to Equatorial 
Africa as a doctor.” 

For such a change of direction there must have been a 
reason. Fortunately Schweitzer supplies it in his 
autobiography Out Of My Life And Thought. As a young 
student he had begun to see the kind of world-age he 
lived in: “It struck me as incomprehensible that I should 
be allowed to lead such a happy life, while I saw so many 
people around me wrestling with care and suffering.” * 

What followed is now well known, how for over fifty 
years Schweitzer ministered in the Great Physician’s 
stead to the black people of Equatorial Africa in his 
hospital on the edge of the primeval forest in Lam- 
barence. The glory of Albert Schweitzer was that, like 
the five girls with extra oil for their lamps, he was pre- 
pared when the “Bridegroom,” Christ, came. Being 


7 Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought (Henry Holt and Co., 1933), 
p. 84f. 
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ready, he acted on cue without reservation, recognizing 
that the “now,” the world-age in which he found himself 
was the right time not to sit around waiting for the world 
to get better, but to allow God to use him, his time, his 
talents, his life, to reveal His larger purpose for 
mankind. 

This is why the “now” in which we live and work is so 
fraught with peril, and at the same time with hope. 
When the cry goes up, “The Bridegroom is here,” so 
much depends on whether we will be ready to go in with 
him to the feast or, while we procrastinate, the door will 
be shut. 


3 


FINDING OUT WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 
The True Values 


While it is exceedingly important for every man to act 
on cue, to respond at the right time, to be prepared to 
meet the Bridegroom when the cry goes up “The 
Bridegroom is here,” it is likewise important that a man 
know why he is acting on cue, what he is after in 
responding at the right time, what values he is seeking 
when he goes out to meet the Bridegroom. In short, unless 
he knows what life is all about, his response, no matter 
how immediate and zealous, will be meaningless. It is to 
explore what life is all about, its meaning, its ultimate 
significance, that we turn in this chapter to the search for 
the true values of life. 

There is no better place to begin this search than Ei 
consider Arthur Miller’s drama, Death of a Salesman. It 
is the story of Willy Loman, a traveling salesman 
together with his wife Linda and their two sons Charles 
and Biff. The thrust of the story roots in the fact that 
each person lives with the belief that life will be better 
tomorrow, in the “not yet” of some future experience 
when there will be money enough to pay the bills with a 
little left over for something special, when they can do 
what they have always wanted and find a little meaning 
for their lives. And so, keeping one eye fixed on the “‘not 
yet” of the future, they proceed to ignore the “now” of 
their everyday struggle. 
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Willy sets the tone of the drama by boasting of the 
time when “his ship will come: in” and he will be 
somebody. Meanwhile he compromises everything by con- 
senting to being nobody, that is, nobody with the stamina 
of moral ideals, nobody other than a self-seeking, self- 
pleasing, self-pitying boob. In the course of time he is un- 
faithful to his wife, alienates his sons, and finally 
awakens to discover that he has fooled nobody but 
himself. Shattered and disillusioned by the mess he has 
made of life, Willy fitfully resorts to committing suicide, 
aiming to achieve in death what he failed to achieve in 
life. In this he also failed, for, contrary to his prediction, 
nobody came to his funeral. 

No one can be confronted with Willy Loman’s story 
without being moved by the pathos of his failure to “find 
out what it’s all about.” Arthur Miller has told Willy’s 
story with such clarity, however, that we cannot help 
seeing his failure as the failure of the values he lived by, 
the “wrong dream” of material success, the “wrong 
dream” that a jolly locker-room personality is somehow a 
substitute for solid accomplishment, the “wrong dream” 
that moral compromise can take the place of moral in- 
tegrity. The real tragedy was not only that he had the 
“wrong dreams,” but also that he lived in defiance of the 
question of right and wrong, in rebellion against the idea 
‘that God had a claim on his life and held the key to life’s 
ultimate meaning. 

The pathos of Willy’s story, which makes us identify 
ourselves, or our relatives, with Willy, is all the more in- 
tense because Willy, despite his pretentions, failed to find 
out what life is all about until too late, exactly like Dives 
in Jesus’ parable on Dives and Lazarus. 

The continuing appeal of this parable does not lie in 
its use as a proof of “the temperature of hell and the 
furniture of heaven,” as Archibald M. Hunter comments 
in Interpreting the Parables.1 It lies rather in the way it 


1 Archibald M. eee By eseP feat The Parables (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960), 
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poses the contrasting experiences of two men, one rich, 
the other poor, one of whom never senses his relationship 
to the other; two men moving side by side, as it were, one 
of whom never sees his life as a journey from the “now” 
to the “not yet” of the life to be; two men caught up in the 
warp and woof of existence, one of whom repudiates 
all values except success-worship, even his own humanity 
for the sake of sensual pleasure. 

To feel the force of this story we need to visualize these 
two men as depicted by Jesus. First, the rich man, Dives, 
“dressed in purple and the finest linen, and feasting in 
great magnificence every day.” Then, the poor man, 
Lazarus, who lay at Dives’ gate, covered with sores and 
“glad to satisfy his hunger with the scraps from the rich 
man’s table.” 2 

It is not a pretty picture: the rich man absorbed in the 
pursuit of sensual pleasure, caught up by the glitter of a 
gay life, corrupted by the lust of physical appetite, lack- 
ing in compassion for the fate of the poor man, cruelly 
oblivious to both the lot of Lazarus and its cause and con- 
sequence. The inequities between the two men seemed so 
drastic, so inevitable in the framework of their “now.” 
The possibilities of the ‘not yet,” far from being debated, 
appeared both irrelevant and the farthest consideration 
in the rich man’s mind. As far as he was concerned, the 
“now” was all there was, full as it was with eating, 
drinking, and making merry. As for the “not yet,” that 
was someone’s pipe dream! 

So? It is on this very issue that the story now grabs our 
attention. Jesus, in telling the parable, suddenly drops 
the curtain on the “now” and proceeds to raise it on the 
next scene, the “not yet,” the realm of that life of the soul 
which Dives in his arrogance had refused to believe in. 
As the story proceeds, Lazarus died first. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that he just disappeared 
one day, that is, disappeared from the “now” of earth’s 


® Luke 16:21. 
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travail. What happened is hinted at in his name, Lazarus, 
which means “the help of God.’. This name, while it 
seemed ironic in view of the predicament he found 
himself in at Dives’ gate, became prophetic in view of the 
fact that when death came the angels of God carried his 
soul to heaven. The probability is that nobody seemed 
aware that he had disappeared and nobody, including 
Dives, gave a second thought. to what might have hap- 
pened to him. Certainly nobody was inclined to surmise 
that Lazarus was worthy of a place in Paradise, even if 
they believed in the “‘not yet” of the life that is to be. 

In short order Dives also died, and was buried. To his 
shock, notwithstanding he disbelieved in the “‘not yet,” he 
found himself surviving death in torment. Looking across 
the chasm dividing Hades from Paradise he beheld Laz- 
arus reclining in the bosom of Abraham. The pathos of 
this parable now looms clear as we see Dives reacting to 
the reversal of his and Lazarus’ destinies. Suddenly he 
realizes what life is all about, that there is a “not yet” 
and what is even more important, that there is an in- 
dissoluble relationship between the “now” and the “not 
yet,” the agony of torment which he is experiencing 
being essentially the consciousness of what he should 
have done but what now it is too late for him to do. 

That there is a point of no return for the man who lives 
by wrong values as well as for the man who lives by right 
values is one of the basic things life is all about. Often we 
fail to grasp this truth because, as the proverb puts it, 
“we are too near the trees to see the forest.”’ Paul was ac- 
quainted with this human tendency. In his First Letter to 
the Corinthians he included his awareness of our problem 
as he neared the climax in the thirteenth chapter: 


Now we see only puzzling reflections in a mirror, then we shall 
see face to face. My knowledge now is partial; then it will be 
whole, like God’s knowledge of me.*® 


8I Corinthians 13:12 (NEB). 
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Paul is not saying that it is impossible to know who we 
are until we pass over in the “not yet.” He does intimate 
that to discover this knowledge about ourselves and about 
what life is all about we need to look with absolute hones- 
ty at and to repudiate without reservations the pre- 
tensions to which we cling and by which we live. The 
lesson derived from Jesus’ parable is quite clear, that if 
we fail to discover who we are “now,” we will of necessity 
make this discovery in the ‘“‘not yet”? when it will be too 
late. 

This was why Dives’ experience in Hades was so 
tragic. How tragic is apparent in his attitude the moment 
he discovered how the destinies of Lazarus and himself 
were reversed. He cried out, “Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus to dip the end of his 
finger in water and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish 
in this flame.” 4 

Abraham, not to be bullied by Dives’ imperious man- 
ner, replied, “Son, remember that you in your lifetime 
received your good things, and Lazarus in like manner 
evil things; but now he is comforted here, and you are in 
anguish. And besides all this, between us and you a great 
chasm has been fixed.” 

What a difference there would have been, if it were not 
for that “great chasm”! Once in their former days 
Lararus had appealed to Dives for help, but he would not. 
At last, in the agony of his “not yet’ Dives appeals to 
Lazarus for help, and he cannot. Too late Dives learns 
that when a man lives without compassion toward 
others he digs a chasm between himself and everybody 
else, including God. At first the chasm is not impassable, 
while a man still exists in his “now,” but there comes a 
time, when the “now” is eclipsed by the “not yet,”’ when 
the chasm becomes as wide and deep as the ocean and no 


bridge can span it. 
While the “not yet” of the parable refers primarily to 
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the life that begins at death, it quite legitimately includes 
whatever lies ahead in the life that precedes death. The 
unique difference between the two is that in the former 
nothing can be done that will change the record of the 
past, whereas in the latter there is every opportunity to 
correct past mistakes. There is little likelihood, however, 
that by himself man is going to come to himself, like the 
prodigal son out in the fields amidst the swine, and say, “I 
will arise and go to my Father.” If, however, like the 
prodigal man remembers his relationship to God and his 
dependence on His providence for survival, then there is 
hope that man will amend his ways and turn again and 
be healed. 

It is at this point that both Willy Loman in the play 
and Dives in the parable speak with eloquence concerning 
the values that spell the difference between the fruit- 
ful and unfruitful life, between the glory and the shame 
by which life at last is judged. Their lives reveal the 
values which in practice give to men the “right dreams” 
and sustain their days with divine splendor. The values in 
question are seasoned with the longings of generations of 
men and stand the scrutiny of the centuries. They may be 
summarized by Micah the prophet: 


He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you, 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God?° 


Or by Paul the Apostle: 


In conclusion, my brothers, fill your minds with those things 
that are good and deserve praise: things that are true, noble, 
right, pure, lovely, and honorable. Put into practice what you 
learned and received from me, both from my words and from 
my deeds. And the God who gives us peace will be with you.° 


Or by James the brother of Jesus in his articulation of 


5 Micah 6:8. 
® Philippians 4:8f (Good News for Modern Man). 
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what moral integrity and social justice, human kindness 
and Christian discipleship mean: 


My brothers! What good is it for a man to say, “I have faith,” 
if his actions do not prove it? Can that faith save him? Suppose 
there are brothers or sisters who need clothes and don’t have 
enough to eat. What good is there in your saying to them, “God 
bless you! Keep warm and eat well!”—if you don’t give them 
the necessities of life? This is how it is with faith: if it is alone 
and has no actions with it, then it is dead.” 


In the Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders the alarm is raised that the sit- 
uation exists in America, in the ghettos of our cities and 
the depressed rural areas across our land, where the rich 
get richer and the poor poorer. The warning of 
catastrophe ahead is not an exercise in rhetoric but an 
appraisal of inequality blighting the social fabric of the 
nation which, if unheeded, can be the fuse for an 
upheaval on a scale hitherto undreamed of. It is, in effect, 
a declaration and an interrogation demanding a rethink- 
ing of the postulates underlying the American dream. It 
is saying that something more than lip service must be . 
given in the pledge of allegiance when with patriotic 
fervor we repeat the words: “One nation, under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Is it possible that as a nation in the world-wide com- 
munity of nations as well as a nation that comprises 
diverse races, creeds, and cultures, we have been digging 
a chasm between ourselves and the peoples suffering 
iniquity, a chasm so great that we are suddenly aware 
that our values are wrong, and that it is too late to do 
anything about it? 

That God knows how desperate our situation is—and 
always has been, is our one hope for the “not yet” of the 
future. The divine response is the same now as when 
first defined in John 3:16: 


7 James 2:14f (Good News for Modern Man). 
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For God loved the world so much that He gave His only Son, 
so that everyone who believes in Him may not die but have 
eternal life. (Good News for Modern Man, translation) 


The promise of “eternal life” includes here and now the 
awareness and possession of right values, dreams, ac- 
tions. It presupposes also a ready response on man’s part. 
Unfortunately the response on man’s part is imperfect, 
often disappointing, not because man is hell-bent for 
destruction in ornery disobedience but perhaps because in 
the complexity of the hopes and fears dominating this 
struggle he is forever stumbling in the dark, woefully 
unable to discover, except by trial and error, the true 
values that bring to life its transcendence. 

In the ambiguities confronting us in the “now” we 
wish we held in our hand a guidebook of procedures, a 
map of signposts by which to avoid the pitfalls and live 
above error. We have the Bible, the story of man’s search 
for and God’s revelation of the true values but its worth 
lies chiefly in that it is left to us to identify these values 
and spell out for ourselves in our time what they require 
us to be and do. 

Difficult as all this may be, it is better than running 
blindly into error or burying our heads in the sand. The 
supreme purpose of Christ’s entrance into history lies 
just here. His coming signifies God’s plan to lead us from 
darkness to light, from death to life, from false hopes to 
true values. Christ Himself incarnated this plan: ‘I am 
the light of the world. No follower of Mine shall wander 
in the dark; he shall have the light of life.” 8 For us, in 
our “now” as much as in the “not yet” of what lies ahead, 
it is a case where we must decide for ourselves. 


8 John 8:12, 
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A LIFE WORTH LIVING AND DYING FOR 
The First Principles 


The journey of the self from the “now” to the “not yet’’ 
is an experience fraught with conflict, doubt, and fear, 
the sum total of which can never be predicted but only ac- 
cepted in the knowledge that whoever remains faithful to 
the end will hardly deserve but nevertheless receive the 
crown of life. Like Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress on his 
way from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City, 
the self will be set upon, assaulted, tried, and tested in a 
thousand different ways, the consequence of which will be | 
its refinement as silver is refined and its arrival at last in 
the City Everlasting with a shout of victory. The stages 
of progress antecedent to its arrival will sometimes be 
evident because of special circumstance and specific en- 
counter but often they will be obscured in the complexi- 
ties comprising the struggles of the self. Sooner or later, 
if the journey of the self is to end successfully, certain 
signs will emerge from the welter of experience indicat- 
ing that the strife of battle was not in vain. We have 
discussed some of these signs already, the ascendancy of 
the better self, the discovery of the right time, the im- 
perative of true values. With these signs as a beginning it 
must be apparent that the journey of the self is well un- 
der way, but only just so. 

In the long way the self must tread alone it will be 
essential to take all that has been said about the better 
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self, the right time, the true values, in the framework of 
the “now” and the “not yet,” and undergird everything 
with the principles that will generate the power needed 
to achieve a life worth living and dying for. In this chap- 
ter we will take a look at the first principles contingent 
on the life that counts. To initiate this inquiry I wish to 
deal with two mysteries, birth and death, the two mo- 
ments that always abound with awe. 

There is, first, the moment of birth. This moment 
invariably stirs me deeply, especially when I look 
through the window of the baby-nursery in the hospital 
and search for the baby born to one of our families. My 
eye skips from bassinet to bassinet until I see the name of 
the child just born. As I gaze at that tiny bundle of life, 
my mind is subdued by the thought, “How wonderful it 
is! A new life, brand, brand new! What kind of life will 
it be, for better for worse, for success for failure, for joy 
for sorrow?” 

This moment for me is uniquely solemn not merely be- 
cause I am aware that the outcome of that life is veiled in 
secrecy but also because that life, framed in its miniature 
body, asserts a truth we often tend to overlook, expressed 
in the formula, “one body—one life.” 

For the moment it does not matter how you account for 
_the origin of life. The fact confronts you like the roar of a 
jet-liner taking off on the runway at the airport, that that 
bundle of flesh, so tiny and frail, whether it lives one 
minute or one hundred years, has only one life to live. 
This fact has something both final and awesome about it. 
We may try, whether in loyalty to the Hippocratic oath or 
in defiance of the fact that we are mortal, to prolong that 
life. The verdict nonetheless remains indisputably the 
same: “Everyone must die once.” For that newborn 
child, as for all of us, a first principle of existence is fixed 
and plain: ‘fone man—one life.” 

This first principle of existence is so basic to 
everything we hold dear that we take it for granted, 
ignoring its importance in our scheme of things. It is one 
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basis for the doctrine that every man is born equal. No 
one is better than another at this point. No one gets more 
than one life to live. Another way of saying this truth is 
that no one gets out of his life alive. Having said this, it is 
necessary to go on and say something which is readily ap- 
parent, that the equality expressed by this first principle 
of existence is not inviolable or permanently fixed in the 
stuff of life. It is apt to be mishandled and soon 
dissipated. The reason is obvious. It depends on the way a 
man decides to live his life. There are essentially two 
ways for a man to live his life: either he lets life take 
hold of the self and carry it hither and yon to the grave, 
or he takes life and uses it as a means by which the self 
achieves some purpose, fights for some cause, carries 
some cross. It is as simple as that. There is no way of 
rescinding or side-stepping this first principle. 

What better demonstration of this first principle of ex- 
istence than the lives of the rich fool in the parable and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The rich fool, engrossed as he 
was in an affluent society, let life carry him along, 
wallowing in the luxury of it, ignoring the warnings of 
the brevity of it. As he contemplated how to inflate and 
magnify his manipulation of life, he said to himself, 
“Lucky man! You have all the good things you need for 
many years. Take life easy, eat, drink, and enjoy 
yourself!” He scorned and dallied with the way life is. 
But God was not to be mocked. In the midst of his ex- 
ploitation he heard God pronounce the verdict: “You 
fool! This very night you will have to give up your 
life.” 1 

It is hardly necessary to draw the comparison between 
the life of the rich fool and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Everyone knows something about how the latter took 
hold of life and made it the vehicle by which his better 
self revealed the power of nonviolence in behalf of social 
justice, brotherhood, and peace, Like the rich fool at 
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birth, he too had only one life to live. The day before that 
life was ended by an assassin’s bullet he said in his 
“Promised Land” speech to the garbage collectors in 
Memphis, Tennessee, “Like anybody, I would like to live 
a long life. Longevity has its place. But I’m not concerned 
about that now. I just want to do God’s will.” He 
somehow got one thing clear in his head—that nobody 
gets out of this life alive, that ‘“‘a man’s true life is not 
made up of the things he owns, no matter how rich he 
may be.” 2 

It took a while for Martin Luther King, Jr. to come to 
terms with this first principle of existence. All the years 
he was in Morehouse College as well as later on in Crozer 
Theological Seminary it was doubtless fermenting in his 
mind. During his years at Crozer he was only a few miles 
from where I was living, and during that time few peo- 
ple knew he existed, let alone that he was grappling with 
this principle, ‘““one man—one life.”’ He was still thinking 
his way along during his years of graduate study at 
Boston University School of Theology, but not long after 
completing his doctoral degree when he became the 
pastor at Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Montgomery, 
Alabama, everybody soon became aware that he had ac- 
cepted this first principle as essential to his existence. He 
took his life and identified it with Mrs. Rosa Parks in her 
refusal to give up her seat on a city bus to a white man. 
Straightway his life became the vehicle of protest in 
behalf of civil rights, a protest that eventually was heard 
around the world. Using his life as a vehicle for non- 
violence he jumped into the fray which ended 382 days 
later when the bus line capitulated, bringing to pass the 
demise of “Jim Crowism” throughout the land. 

The miracle of birth, initiating the lives of the rich 
fool, Martin Luther King, Jr., and all of us, is so full of 
mystery that we are prompted to ask, “What is Life?” 
We may answer by quoting the First Lord in 
Shakespeare’s All’s Well That Ends Well: 
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The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: 
our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not; and 
our crimes would despair if they were not cherished by our 
virtues.*® 


No matter how we answer we still can see that we had 
nothing to do with the origin of our life and, in the nor- 
mal course of events, we cannot predict its conclusion. 
Whatever we may think about our life, as long as we 
live we must recognize one thing clearly, that we possess 
our life as a gift, unasked for and outright, without 
strings attached. Whether it is the gift of some 
mechanistic cosmos or of a Father God, each of us must 
decide for himself. The insight conveyed by the Bible is 
unmistakable in its conclusion: that life is first and al- 
ways God’s gift to each one of us. The Apostle Paul made 
this quite clear: 

“Didn’t God give you everything you have? Well, then, 
how can you brag, as if what you have were not a gift?” 4 
This insight is easily another first principle of our ex- 
istence. 

Just here is where we often get hung up. We do not like 
to think of our life as a gift from God or from anywhere 
else. With self-assertive stubbornness we want to insist 
that life is a prize we have grasped somehow on our own. 
We are of course wrong in making this claim. How 
wrong we are is set forth by our proneness to look at life 
as a burden thrust on us, or by the way we talk about our 
“right to live,” or by the anxiety with which we expect 
our fair share of good fortune. All that our self-assertion 
does for us is to blind us to what we are in fact, namely, 
sinners, our sins centering in essence in our self- 
assertion, self-glorying, self-aggrandizement. Instead of 
becoming what we can be in faith, namely, saints, we 
find ourselves trapped, estranged, defeated. 

What is the answer to our predicament? The answer is 
nothing other than paying attention to the second princi- 


3 Shakespeare, All’s Well That Ends Well, Act IV., Scene III. 
4I Corinthians 4:7. 
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ple of existence: that life is God’s gift freely bestowed in 
absolute love. Give in love, God’s gift prompts us to ac- 
cept ourselves as we are, as sinners in fact and as saints 
in faith. Rudolf Bultmann reminds us that “‘such love (as 
encompasses God’s gift of life) treats us as if we were 
other than we are,” thus freeing us from the way we are 
and enabling us to be the kind of persons God intends us 
to be. The moment we see our life as God’s gift and his 
love as sustaining the life he has given—that moment we 
are emancipated to live life abundantly, liberated to “die 
to sin and live for righteousness.” > That moment we 
learn firsthand that God is at work within us, making us 
“new creatures,’ remolding us after the divine image, 
bestowing on us reconciliation, forgiveness, renewal. To 
enter into the fullness of life in this manner is to 
experience the meaning of this principle. 

Having considered these first principles in relation to 
the mystery of birth, let us turn to death and search out 
the first principles pertaining to this mystery. When we 
contemplate this mystery we discover there is something 
tremendously awesome about the swiftness with which 
life makes the transition from birth to death. There is 
something equally ominous about the way one man lets 
_life take hold of him and carry him to the grave and 
another man takes hold of life and uses it as a vehicle by 
which the self achieves some purpose, sustains some 
cause, carries some cross. 

In either case life, whether nobly or ignobly lived, 
whether long or short, comes finally to an end and is 
finished. Doubtless what make the mystery of death so 
overwhelming is the fact that death means the end of all 
options. This is what haunts me when death comes to 
someone in my congregation. I say to myself, “But what 
about all the things he left hanging in the air? What 
about all the things he was planning in the future, that 
trip he had set his heart upon, that camp by the lake 
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where he was going to retire?” No matter what or how 
many the questions, the answer always come out the 
same, “His life, whether good or evil, fruitful or barren, 
is finished and ended.” No matter for the moment what 
happens to life when death comes, the fact is that for 
each man at death his life on earth is over and done 
with. 

The finality of death which invariably shocks us to a 
standstill sometimes impels us to ask querulously, “if this 
is the way it is, death closing up shop for keeps, is there 
any point to how we react to life?’’ Here again it is a case 
where every man must decide for himself. If he decides in 
the light of the first principles set forth in relation to the 
mystery of birth, he cannot help but discover for himself 
another first principle documented in the lives of the great 
men of history. It is stated by Jesus as follows: ‘‘For the 
man who wants to save his own life will lose it; but the 
man who loses his life for My sake will find it.” ® 

This first principle was nobly exampled by Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in his march to martyrdom. From the 
moment he identified his life with Mrs. Rosa Parks in her 
protest against “Jim Crowism” on a city bus in 
Montgomery, Alabama, to the moment he identified his 
life with the garbage collectors in their strike for better 
working conditions in Memphis, Tennessee, he was for- 
ever losing his life for the sake of others. In between, in 
the course of his marches in Birmingham, Selma, New 
York, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago, Washington, D. 
C., and elsewhere it did not require a magnifying glass to 
see the difference between him and the rich fool. No one 
threatened him with pressure or violence, saying, ““You 
lose your life—or else!” He willingly, freely, resolutely 
lookid upon his first principle as pre-eminent in his un- 
derstanding of God’s will for him and therefore gave his 
life for others. The outcome was the removal of social evil 
and the reconciliation of economic injustice on a Sweep- 
ing scale. All this might have continued with redemptive 
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impact into the “not yet” of the future if hate-filled men 
had not vowed, saying, “You stop losing your life for 
others—or else!” This was the tragedy of his martyrdom, 
not only that men responded to him with violence climax- 
ing in his assassination but also that they sought to res- 
cind this first principle. The irony of their ruthlessness 
was that Martin Luther King, Jr., accomplished more in 
his dying for others than he did in his life, and beyond 
that, the first principle motivating his life, far from 
being repudiated in the eyes of the world, remains in the 
esteem of men more dynamic than ever. 

The force of this first principle is deceptive in charac- 
ter, due primarily to the fact that we underestimate the 
explosive power of a life deliberately determined to lose 
itself for others. This is easily clarified when we look at 
the record relating to Dr. King’s death. On the face of 
things the first impression is that the assassin “took’’ his 
life when he fired the fatal bullet. To say this is actually 
to contradict the way it was, the way Martin Luther 
King, Jr., looked at it. In his ““Promised Land” speech the 
night before he was murdered he said, ‘‘We’ve got some 
difficult days ahead. But it really doesn’t matter with me 
now. Because I’ve been to the mountaintop ... And I’ve 
looked over, and I’ve seen the Promised Land. I may not 
get there with you, but I want you to know tonight that 
we as a people will get to the Promised Land.” As he saw 
it, not one was going to “take” his life for the simple 
reason that he had already determined to “‘give’’ his life. 
This is precisely what he finally did and in doing this he 
gave to the world an example of the “Christ-event,” the 
even when a man, any man, “loses” his life for Christ’s 
sake in behalf of others. 

Nowhere in history is this event more sharply defined 
than when Christ and Pilate confronted each other in the 
praetorium, just a few hours before Pilate capitulated 
to the cries of the crowd and sent Jesus to His death on 
the cross. It was in the moment following the kangaroo 
trial when Pilate turned to Jesus and asked, “Where do 
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you come from?’ Jesus answered this question with 
silence. Somewhat irritated, Pilate then asked, “You will 
not speak to me? Remember, I have the authority to set 
you free, and also the authority to have you nailed to the 
cross.” 7 

To this Jesus replied, “You have authority over me 
only because it was given you by God.” 

What Jesus said was in effect the same thing He had 
asserted earlier in his ministry: “‘No one takes my life 
away from me. I give it up of my own free will.” § There 
in the simplest of words is the secret that underscores the 
splendor belonging to any life not bent on saving itself 
but willing to lose itself for others. It is the secret ex- 
plaining the power exerted by such a life in bringing 
healing and renewal to the life of mankind. 

Closely related to this first principle of existence is 
another. It is set forth in Paul’s letter to the Galatians: 
“Freedom is what we have—Christ has set us free,” free 
to obey, to devote our life to others.® 

This is the first principle that confronts us with both 
the challenge and solution of the life worth living and 
dying for. To possess freedom “‘to obey, to devote our life | 
to others,” is to get the perspective on ourselves which 
God has, to see ourselves as he made us, free agents in the 
pursuit of the life that counts. To be free agents in the 
sense that we are free not to exploit our private desires 
but to “let love make us serve one another” is to enter 
upon the “authentic life,” 1° the kind of life we want at 
our best, the kind of live we know we ought to want. At 
our best this kind of life belongs in the “‘not yet” of the 
future, at the point where finally death steps in and life 
for us on earth is finished. If what we envision in the “not 
yet” of the future coincides with the kind of life we live 
in the “now,” then we have kept faith with this first prin- 


7 John 19:9-11. 
8 John 10:18. 
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ciple and we may be said to have achieved the ‘authentic 
life.” If not, then our life has been a mockery. 

That the “authentic life’ is within our reach is the 
assurance of the gospel. The lives of countless men and 
women testify to this and no life more truly than the life 
of Hudson Taylor. Born in 1832 in a Yorkshire mining 
town in England the sickly child of a local Methodist 
preacher, Hudson surprised his family one day at the 
table by interrupting a discussion about the hazards con- 
fronting missionaries in China and saying, ‘““‘When I ama 
man I mean to be a missionary and go to China!”’ He wav- 
ered in his determination during his teens when he was 
brainwashed of religious affirmation by his fellow-work- 
ers in the bank where he was employed. For a period of 
years he scoffed at religion and lived a profane life, trying 
vainly to swagger and strut in self-sufficiency and self- 
glory. One day in June, 1849, when he was seventeen and 
at home alone on a holiday, he looked over some books 
and tracts on his father’s desk. Picking up one or two, 
intending to read the story and skip the moral, he 
retreated into the barn behind the house for privacy. 

As he read, one sentence gripped him. Suddenly he 
realized that he had been looking at life from the wrong 
angle. He had somehow got the idea that Christianity was 
a kind of business proposition whereby you paid for your 
sins by doing good. He had abandoned his faith because 
he calculated that his sins were more than he could ever 
redeem with good works. He preferred spiritual 
bankruptcy, paying only a small dividend as penance, as 
it were, in the form of a pittance on the offering plate, 
perfunctory attendance at church, and prayers rattled off 
at night. 

One sentence, as he read, broke open his mind to the 
folly of his life. It was a sentence that described how 
Christ by his death on the cross, revealing thus God’s love 
for him, had delivered him from his debts from sin, freed 
him to obey, to become what he already was and what 
God, in giving him freedom, intended him to be in the first 
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place. As though a light flashed into his soul, he dis- 
covered the validity of this first principle, that free- 
dom is what we have—Christ has set us free to obey and 
devote our life to others. Stabbed awake, as it were, he 
saw that “‘there was nothing in the world to be done but 
to fall down on one’s knees and, accepting God in Christ, 
to praise Him forevermore.” 11 

That his life squared with the “authentic life,” a life 
worth living and dying for, is indicated by his career as a 
missionary to inland China where he walked the path of 
obedience to death. The splendor of Hudson Taylor’s life 
is reflected in every life that is committed not to self-ease 
like the rich fool’s, not to self-glory or self-pity like the 
lives of those who live to themselves, but rather to the 
glory of God in self-denying service to others. It is no 
more nor less to take life, like Jesus, and live it fearlessly 
and vicariously within the framework of these first prin- 
ciples—both in abundance for always, not only in the 
“now” but in the expectation of what this will mean in 
the “not yet” of the life that is to be. 


11 Hudson and Maria Taylor, p. 17. 
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A CAUSE BROADER THAN OUR HORIZON 
The Basic Loyalties 


Having delineated the first principles on which the self 
mus be girded, it is now fitting to examine the basic loyal- 
ties indispensable to the achievement of ultimate victory. 
It is no secret that the journey of the self is exposed to 
all sorts of dangers, to every kind of struggle. If the 
dangers are to be thwarted and the struggles channeled 
to fruitful goals, it will mean that certain loyalties must 
emerge as the guidelines by which the self will be able to 
grapple with the exigencies of the “now’’ and proceed 
from trial to triumph in the “not yet.” The intrinsic 
loyalties essential as guidelines for the self are not 
difficult to spell out. They must be loyalties ir- 
reproachable in character and spirit. The reason is not 
hid under a bushel. The struggle in which the self is 
placed is both inexorable in its demands and irrepressi- 
ble in its nature. This fact alone highlights one of the 
ironies, and at the same time one of the glories of life, 
that we are involved in an existence characterized by 
struggle, around as well as within us. We are harassed by 
varieties of struggle, the repercussions of conflict. We 
crave nothing so much as an end to strife, a resolution of 
tensions, an end of clashing. 

Over a hundred years ago William H. Seward, later 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, found himself in the fore of 
the antislavery movement as a result of a speech he made 
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in the United States Senate entitled “The Irrepressible 
Conflict.” His speech put into focus the realities of the 
national predicament which all too soon crystallized into 
the terrible bloodshed of the Civil War. On a broader 
horizon it suggests the kind of situation which confronts 
us either as individuals or as corporate society at any giv- 
en point in history. Wherever we turn we come face to 
face with the irrepressible conflict raging as much be- 
tween the two selves within each of us as between the two 
worlds without, the spiritual and secular worlds, the 
kingdoms of God and Caesar. Nothing appeals to us with 
such urgency as the desirability that the hostilities 
within and around us shall cease. 

It comes perhaps as a shock to us to realize that as long 
as we live we shall be plagued with tension, conflict, 
struggle, hostility, and upheaval. Jesus Himself warned 
us in this regard: “I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword.” 1 We are blind to the realities of human ex- 
perience if we have not learned early that this is the way 
life is. 

It is quite likely that we suffer so many unnecessary 
pangs of pain because we are seeking the wrong thing in 
religion, namely, quietness and peace. The experience of © 
life, viewed at least from the divine perspective, teaches 
us that what awaits us, if we are to discover meaning for 
every day, is our engagement in the conflict, our involve- 
ment in the struggle, our witness in the strife of truth 
with falsehood, in a word, the loyalty of our hearts to life 
itself. 

If we are so obtuse as to fail to see the role of loyalty in 
the meaningful life, a brief scrutiny of the word 
“witness” will set us straight. The word “witness,” “mar- 
tyrion” in the Greek, from which the word “martyr” 
comes, suggests anything but quietness and peace. It is 
the equivalent of agony, suffering, the pain of death, the 
price of loyalty to the truth. But no senseless suffering, 
not meaningless death, not wasted loyalty. 
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It is suffering, death, and loyalty which, while implicit 
in the stuff of life, are not in vain. This means that while 
they involve man in the agony of a transient existence 
they are vindicated by God to the end that they make 
possible the triumph of righteousness in the earth, even 
this secular world. This is what the writer of the Letter 
to the Hebrews was saying: 


“Thou didst put all things in subjection beneath his feet.” 
For in subjecting all things to him, He left nothing that is not 
subject. But in fact we do not yet see all things in subjection 
to man. In Jesus, however, we do see One who for a short 
while was made lower than the angels, crowned now with 
glory and honor because He suffered death, so that, by God’s 
gracious will, in tasting death He should stand for us all.* 


We can very well ask: ‘‘“How in the world does God vin- 
dicate such imponderables as suffering, death, and loyal- 
ty, or to be more specific, how was it possible for Jesus to 
defeat death and win a victory of any significance in a 
world dominated by men like Caiaphas and Pilate?’”’ There 
are doubtless many ways to answer a question such as 
this, but one way is to go back in imagination to the mo- 
ment when Christ stood before Pontius Pilate in the Ro- 
man praetorium in Jerusalem. The artist Munkacsy has 
reproduced this moment on a canvas entitled Christ 
Before Pilate. History, however, has decreed a more ac- 
curate title, Pilate Before Christ. Munkacsy’s companion 
canvas is entitled Christ on Calvary. Masterpieces on the 
grand scale, these paintings are best appreciated when 
viewed in relation to each other. 

The second canvas suggests the reason for history’s 
reversal of the artist’s title, Pilate Before Christ. The 
cross on that hill outside the city’s wall was and is the di- 
vine “X” that marks the spot where only basic loyalties 
sustain man in the strife of truth with falsehood, 
goodness with evil, purity with corruption. In the very 
® Hebrews 2:8, 9 (NEB). 
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nature of Christ’s entrance into history it was inevitable 
that he, being the highest, holiest man in all of history, 
should take on Satan as his antagonist on some uplifted 
cross. What was not inevitable was that Pilate, the human 
arm of Roman justice, should be the one to miscarry 
justice and bring ignominy upon himself and the empire 
he served. 

There is scarcely a more dramatic scene in the story of 
mankind than this scene setting off the contrasting loyal- 
ties of these two men, such opposites in dreams and 
desires, in purpose and power. The One silent, serene, 
confident, unafraid; the other nervous, irritated, anxious, 
apprehensive. The One the incarnation of humility and 
compassion; the other the pretender of splendor and the 
defender of the establishment. The One the believer in 
the power of the Roman sword. The One the epitome of 
those loyalties which sustain man in strength of body, 
purity of mind, and integrity of soul; the other the ex- 
ponent of those loyalties which demean man by subser- 
vience to lust, duplicity, and craftiness. 

It is not to be wondered that after three days the One 
was raised to glory and triumph while the other hence- — 
forth was labeled a sycophant and a coward. The irony 
of it was that when the historic interview ended on that 
fateful Friday, the One went out to bear his cross while 
the other called petulantly for a basin of water to wash 
his hands of further responsibility and cleanse himself of 
negligence in the line of duty. 

When it happened, it appeared to be defeat for the 
Nazarene, disaster for the disciples, the death-knell for 
the kingdom of God on earth. This explains why the day 
after Christ’s crucifixion has been called Black Saturday. 
That appearances are deceitful and the situation reversed 
on the third day is now a matter of record. The writer of 
the Letter to the Hebrews summed it up tersely when he 
said, “Jesus was crowned with glory and honor.” * That 
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it turned out this way, that it was not Jesus but Pilate 
and Caiaphas who reaped the ignominy of that cross, was 
no accident. Even though it may seem a mystery as to 
why it turned out this way, it is no accident that it turns 
out this way today whenever a man stakes his destiny on 
such basic loyalties as sustain the self with strength of 
body, purity of mind, and integrity of soul. 

One explanation of why this turn of events is no acci- 
dent is the one Elisha the prophet gave to his servant in 
Old Testament times when, on waking, he discovered to 
his alarm that they were surrounded by an army of 
horses and chariots. The servant turned in dismay to his 
master, saying, “alas! my master! What shall we do?” 
The prophet replied, “Fear not, for they who are with us 
are more than those who are with them.” Then Elisha 
prayed, and said, ““O Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes that 
he may see’4* And behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha, the conse- 
quence of which was the outwitting of the enemy. 

It may be argued that this incident is little more than 
glorified legend. But it is no legend that following the 
face-to-face confrontation of Christ and Pilate—the One 
self-denying, the other self-centered; the One the 
quintessence of the kingdom of the Spirit, the other the 
kingdom of the world—the outcome proved different than 
expected. To sabotage the news of the resurrection the 
chief priests met with the elders and made their plan: 
they gave a large sum to the soldiers and said: “You are 
to say that His disciples came during the night and stole 
His body while you were asleep. And if the Governor 
should hear of this, we will convince him and you will 
have nothing to worry about.’ It turned out that in 
spite of all their cunning the forces comprising the 
establishment, symbolized by Pilate and Caiaphas, reaped 
the condemnation of history, the sting of defeat, the 


4TI Kings 6:15f. 
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stigma of moral compromise. It was an upset stupendous 
in its impact then and throughout the centuries since. 
Jesus had forewarned the establishment concerning 
this upset but those in the seats of power refused to pay 
attention. Listening, they did not hear. Thus he explained 
their conduct. He reiterated his warning, but without 
avail. On one occasion he threw caution aside and 
clarified the threat of doom awaiting them by telling the 
parable of the disloyal tenants, sometimes referred to as 
the parable of the owner’s son. It was the story of a man 
who put his vineyard in tiptop shape, let it out to ten- 
ants, and then went abroad. In due time he sent a ser- 
vant to collect his share of the crop. The tenants, un- 
mindful of their oaths of loyalty, beat the servant and 
sent him away empty-handed. Not to be deterred, the 
owner sent another servant, then another and another, 
but each time the tenants repulsed them. Nonplussed by 
such disloyalty, the owner finally sent his son to them, 
saying, ‘““They will respect my son.” But not so! On seeing 
the son arrive, the tenants said, “This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him and have his inheritance.”’ Their murder of 
the owner’s son brought the owner’s judgment crashing . 
down upon their heads, putting “those wretches to a 
miserable death, and letting out the vineyard to other ten- 
ants who will give him the fruits in their season.” ® 
When Jesus told the multitude this parable, actually 
only a few days before he was betrayed to the officers of 
the Sanhedrin and crucified under Pontius Pilate, he in- 
tended it as a forthright warning. It was not just another 
story. It was prophetic of the rapidly climaxing life of 
Jesus Himself. To a degree, the chief priests and elders 
sensed its prophetic tone. They were intelligent enough to 
know that the parable of the disloyal tenants was a 
paraphrase of Israel’s behavior down the centuries. 
Again and again they must have reflected on how God 
had dealt with restraint and compassion toward his peo- 
ple Israel, and how they had repeatedly dealt with 
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violence toward His messengers, “killing the prophets 
and stoning those who were sent.” > 

It is not distorting the realities of the situation to say 
that Caiaphas and his council were both reminiscent of 
Israel’s treatment of the prophets and blatantly hostile to 
Jesus, whether regarded as the greatest of the prophets 
or as a teacher come from God or as a healer of the peo- 
ple. Their hostility increased to explosive potential 
whenever men talked of his messianic claim as the Son of 
God. For Jesus now to conclude the parable by implying 
that God in order to bring Israel to its senses had sent his 
Son, saying, “They will respect My Son,” was in effect to 
light the fuse to their pent-up hostility. Undeterred by 
the dire nature of the consequences, Jesus narrated the 
parable to its conclusion, revealing as he came to this 
point his awareness of its autobiographical meaning. He 
must have been strangely moved in the telling, so much 
so that the multitude perceived that he himself was the 
Son who was sent and they, the chief priests and elders, 
and disloyal tenants. It must have sent tremors up and 
down their spines, especially when, a few days later, the 
disloyal tenants seized the Son and behaved exactly as the 
parable had foretold. 

The story, as told, did not end with the disloyal tenants 
who slew Christ on the cross. They had expected it to end 
there, but the story ended three days later when God 
raised Jesus from the dead and brought defeat to evil, 
judgment on falsehood, and victory to truth, integrity, 
compassion, honor—the very things that sustain the self 
and enable it to survive every struggle with meaning. 

This turn of events was cataclysmic in impact, 
stranger than fiction, the greatest “U-turn” in the history 
of mankind. It put in perspective the reality of loyalties 
greater than men had previously conceived possible. It 
galvanized the latent hopes of men and opened their 
minds to the possibility of achieving a new order and a 
better way of life by proving themselves loyal to all the 
Son stood for—loyal to the dictates of a kingdom greater 
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than any of the kingdoms of the world, loyal to the 
instincts of the divine nature which bound them to each 
other and to God. It was the discovery of basic loyalties 
such as these that spelled the difference between the Old 
and New Testament worlds. It was this discovery which 
repeatedly has released men from bondage to hypocrisy, 
complacency, self-interest, evil, and has opened them to 
the potential of becoming what they were created to be, 
“new creatures” in a new society. Every time this 
discovery has been made it has been made through the 
self-denying actions of men who demonstrated their 
loyalty to something greater than themselves, to a cause 
broader than their horizon, to God Himself whose 
indwelling Presence is worth more than life itself. This is 
why the names of Stephen, Peter, Paul, Augustine, Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John Wesley, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Albert Schweitzer, Martin Luther King, Jr., John F. 
and Robert F. Kennedy, to mention only a few, reflect the 
splendor of the immortals. 

It was to help men make this discovery for themselves 
that the writer of the Letter to the Hebrews desired that 
we comprehend God not only as Creator of the universe. 
but also as the Sustainer of it “by the word of His 
power.” The mystery of existence, in his view of life, 
centered in the belief that it is God who is at work in 
all orders of existence, working truth and righteousness, 
justice and love, blessing and honor into the fabric of 
our being until we are reconciled to obey His purpose 
and will. 

This also is the legacy which Robert Morrison has be- 
queathed to the generations. Son of a farm laborer in 
England, born in 1782, he began early to prepare for the 
Christian ministry. He prayed that God would station 
him in that part of the field where the difficulties were the 
greatest, and to all human appearances the most insur- 
mountable. His prayer was answered, for the London 
Missionary Society decided to send him to China. He 
started out in 1807, going by way of New York and 
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sailing on an American ship. The ship owner, knowing 
something of the difficulties awaiting Morrison in China, 
somewhat amused at the thought of anyone going to 
China to convert the Chinese, said, “And so, Mr. Mor- 
rison, you really expect you will make an impression on 
the idolatry of the great Chinese empire?” Morrison, 
with characteristic confidence, replied, “No, sir, but I 
believe God will.” 

It was with this sense of loyalty to God who only does 
wondrous things that Morrison arrived in China, the first 
Protestant missionary to that Asiatic people. He was 
restricted from the word “go,” forbidden to preach in 
public, beaten, driven from city to city. He labored for sev- 
en years without a convert, faced almost daily with the 
fear of arrest, buffeted by periods of ill health, victimized 
by repeated discouragements. William E. Gladstone, 
Britain’s prime minister, said of him, “Hercules never 
undertook such a task.”’ Patiently he won friends, made 
converts, laid the foundations of modern Christian 
missions. After sixteen years of toil he completed The 
Chinese Dictionary, an achievement that made him fa- 
mous and anticipated his translation of the Bible into 
Chinese some years later. He died at the age of 52 in 
1834. 

We can look back over the century and more since his 
death and lament that his labor, in view of present condi- 
tions in China, was in vain, that his loyalty to God proved 
barren, that all the loyalties that sustained him during 
the hazards of his struggle to establish the new patterns 
of Christ’s kingdom were powerless in the face of the 
contrary forces regnant since in that troubled land. Or, 
with the inward vision we can believe that in the 
framework of that kingdom which is greater than any of 
the kingdoms of the world and in the long view of history 
his work was epochal and will at last be vindicated in the 
eyes of men and before the Most High. 


NOT PIE IN THE SKY FOR A DAY BY AND BY 
The High Goals 


In the face of the upheavals taking place in society to- 
day it is plain that if our basic loyalties are to prove 
worthy they must be linked with high goals. When I 
speak of goals I am not thinking in terms of aims, pur- 
poses, objectives, those hopes and dreams awaiting fulfill- 
ment in the future, at the end of life’s journey. Paul ex- 
pressed the significance of goals in every man’s ex- 
perience when he wrote to the Philippians: 


I do not claim that I have already succeeded in this (to know 
Christ and feel the power of His resurrection), or have already 
become perfect. I keep going on to try to possess it, for Christ 
Jesus has already possessed me. Of course, brothers, I really 
do not think that I have already reached it; my single purpose 
in life, however, is to forget what is behind me and do my 
best to reach what is ahead. So I run straight toward the goal 
in order to win the prize, which is God’s call through Christ 
Jesus to the life above.* 


The goal toward which Paul set his face is the essence 
of all the high goals conceived in the heart of man. It is 
spelled out nowhere better than in the Korean Creed, one 
of the four affirmations of faith in The Methodist Hym- 
nal: 


1 Philippians 3:12-14. 
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We believe in the Church as the fellowship for worship and 
for service of all who are united to the living Lord. 

We believe in the kingdom of God as the divine rule in human 
society, and in the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood 


of God. 
We believe in the final triumph of righteousness, and in the 


life everlasting.? 


There may be other goals worthy of consideration and at- 
tainment but none rivals these in importance or appeal. 
Of these goals three will be dealt with in broader scope in 
succeeding chapters: the life everlasting under the subti- 
tle, “The Living Hope”; the brotherhood of man under 
subtitle, “The Human Pattern”; and the Church under 
the subtitle, “The Divine Fellowship.” The remaining 
two, the kingdom of God and the final triumph of 
righteousness, comprise the substance of this chapter and 
focus our attention upon the quandary facing us in to- 
day’s world, a world disenchanted with anything related 
to the ‘‘not yet” and insistent with maniacal impatience 
on “instant” goals now, today. To resolve the quandary in 
which we find ourselves we must search beneath the sur- 
face and understand the currents working havoc with the 
thinking-lines of today’s activists and revolutionaries. 

In making this search I go back to my seminary days 
when I took advantage of the “reconciliation trips” 
scheduled to a variety of centers in the heart of New 
York City. On one of these trips I visited the headquar- 
ters of the major labor organizations then in power, 
including the then famous I.W.W., the International 
Workers of the World. It was on this occasion that I was 
first introduced to the I.W.W. song containing the 
lines, 


Not pie in the sky 
For a day by and by. 


I was shocked to hear their lusty singing of this song, so 


2 The Methodist Hymnal, No. 741. (The Methodist Publishing House, 1964), 
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rife with cynicism and scorn. It was my first encounter 
with the rudeness which characterized the people who 
challenged the status quo. 

The cynicism of the I.W.W.’s was terribly real in those 
days. Those were the so-called halcyon days of Prosperity 
before the Crash and the ensuing Great Depression. But 
even then, though the stock market and commercial 
establishment may have been blind to it; those were the 
days when the country was slowly being informed of the 
want and poverty of increasing numbers of people at the 
bottom of the economic order. The signs were evident 
ironically enough in the guise of flop-houses and soup- 
lines in the midst of the very cities where extravagance 
and affluence seemed otherwise to be the rule. For the 
people at the bottom the financial pinch was on. The 
despair raging in their lives found a ready outlet in the 
I.W.W. song. With fierce rebuke they cried in protest: 
“‘Not pie in the sky for a day by and by, but riches, food, 
survival now!” 

Through the intervening decades the circumstances 
confronting the rank and file have changed remarkably 
but the cynicism has remained, the mood of despair deep- . 
ened. It is not merely the case of the disillusionment 
being transferred from the plight of the laboring man to 
the dilemma of the black man to the chasm dividing the 
older from the younger generation to the impasse be- 
tween the “establishment” and the revolutionaries. The 
disillusionment is reaching like a cancer into all segments 
and areas of the human struggle, triggering an upheaval 
in religious thinking of catastrophic proportions. 

One expression of this disillusionment appears in all its 
nakedness in After Auschwitz by Rabbi Richard L. Ru- 
benstein. He writes concerning the death of six million 
Jews in the gas chambers of Nazi Germany during World 
War II and looks at this race-genocide in the light of two 
basic beliefs of Judaism: that there is a God who is Lord 
of history, and that this God has a special relation to the 
Jewish people. “If these assertions are true,’ he con- 
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cludes, “then the murder of the Jews must have been a 
part of God’s purpose, and I would rather live in an 
absurd, indifferent cosmos than believe that.” 

For Rabbi Rubenstein the despair rampant in today’s 
world is doubled. For him the dream of the kingdom of 
God as the divine rule in human society is an absurdity. 
For him the promise of the final triumph of 
righteousness, of ‘pie in the sky for a day by and by” isa 
lie. In the light of past history the Rabbi’s despair is not 
new. The answer, however difficult to articulate, is 
reflected by John of Patmos in his Book of Revelation. 

John was a visionary with extraordinary gifts of ut- 
terance and a man invincible in courage. His destiny was 
to live in the vortex of troubled times. Like Hamlet dis- 
tressed by the uncertainties of existence, he could have 
cried in desperation, 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! * 


Domitian, one of the worst of despots, cursed with 
traces of insanity, lost no time in harassing the early 
Christians. He operated without rhyme or reason. The 
poet Juvenal said that to talk with Domitian about the 
weather was to risk your life. To proceed and raise any 
question about the worship of the emperor was tanta- 
mount to asking for the death penalty. For the early 
Christians, as well as for the Jews, obedient as they were 
to the First Commandment, “You shall have no other 
gods before me,” hence forbidden to worship the emperor 
as God, the hope of survival, let alone living in peace, was 
almost nil. Angered by the resistance of the Christians, 
Domitian quickly achieved fame for the swiftness and 
brutality of his persecutions. 

John of Patmos, along with all other Christians, found 
himself in due time under accusation. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances of his trial, his penalty proved more lenient 


8 Shakespeare (Phila. John C. Winston Co., 1952), p. 189f. 
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for him than for others. He was exiled to the Isle of Pat- 
mos in the Aegean Sea. Finding himself a victim of “the 
establishment,” John might very well have turned 
cynical. He needed only to cast his eyes backward over 
the brutalities that had befallen thousands of God’s peo- 
ple from the time of the Babylonian exile to his own, and 
without straining an eye-lash he might readily have 
decried every doctrine he had previously believed, saying 
in summary, “God is dead!’’ And who would have blamed 
him? Not only his own life but the very existence of the 
church was at stake. It was not merely the question of the 
survival of God’s people that was uppermost but the sur- 
vival of faith in God as the Lord of history and his prom- 
ise to secure the final triumph of righteousness. 

John together with the total Christian community was 
up-against annihilation. Harassed by the emperor’s 
hostility, torn by doubt, decimated by loneliness, he had 
every reason to capitulate to the dogma that this is in fact 
“an absurd, indifferent cosmos” and from here on out it is 
“every man for himself.” The fact that he did not 
capitulate is one reason why the answer he forged in the 
crucible of trial sufficed then and suffices now. The glory 
of John is that despite his trials, he opted for faith in the 
unfailing purposes of God and trusted in the final 
triumph of righteousness. He gave evidence of the 
courage man needs to defy the powers of evil and the 
strength to rise above despair. 

Thus hoping against hope, John the Elder dared to 
gaze from the bleakness of his exile on Patmos and look 
across the glassy sea, envisioning as splendid a vision as 
can be found anywhere in the annals of men: 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first 
heaven and the first earth had vanished, and there was no 
more sea (meaning no more exile and separation). I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, made ready like a bride adorned for her husband (mean- 
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ing the beginning of a new life for God, a new era of human 
felicity, a new order for mankind).* 


What John saw in effect was the fulfillment of what 
Abraham in the dim beginnings of biblical history had 
understood to be the ultimate goal of man’s striving. In 
response to God’s call Abraham undertook a twofold leap 
of faith. First, he dropped everything, as it were, left Ur 
of the Chaldees, and “went out without knowing where 
he was to go... for he was looking forward to the city 
with firm foundations, whose architect and builder is 
God.” 5 He may be said to have pioneered a homestead in 
Canaan, the “promised land,” and in so doing prepared 
the way for succeeding generations to enter into their 
true destiny as God’s “‘chosen people.” Then, secondly, he 
bequeathed to his posterity a legacy and a dream, both of 
which remained incomplete and unfulfilled until Christ’s 
coming nearly two thousand years later. As the writer of 
the Letter to the Hebrews later summarized Abraham’s 
achievement, Abraham and his descendants all “died in 
faith. They were not yet in possession of the things pro- 
mised, but had seen them far ahead and hailed them. . . 
We find them longing for a better country—I mean, the 
heavenly one. That is why God is not ashamed to be called 
their God; for He had a city ready for them.” ® 

John, exiled on Patmos and up-against the realities of 
a seemingly “absurd, indifferent cosmos,” was sufficiently 
tutored in the Christian gospel to understand the twin 
thrusts of the “now” and the “not yet,” the necessity to 
live and die to God in the “up-againstness” of the present 
in order to live and reign with God in the “last days’ of 
the apocalypse. He therefore conceived of “the holy city, 
new Jerusalem” as both an immediate possibility and a 
future hope. In his confrontation with the hostility of a 
pagan world as he beheld his vision in the unrealized “not 
yet,” he was in the same predicament as Rabbi Ruben- 


4 Revelation 21:1f NEB. 
5 Hebrews 11:8f; NEB. 
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stein immobilized by the feeling of despair in the face of 
the atrocities of Auschwitz and Buchenwald. But one 
thing differentiated the one from the other—hope, the 
hope of “a better country.” John’s hope arose out of his 
faith in God as both Creator and Father, in God’s ul- 
timate purposes for man in the “now,” and in God’s in- 
tention to bring in the final triumph of righteousness. 

We who stand in direct line to John’s legacy can afford 
to inquire: If in the agony of his “now” John had 
assurances regarding these matters and their ascendancy 
in the “not yet,” what were they? There were two 
assurances, both of which came into focus in the light 
which Jesus brought into the life of man. The first was 
the assurance that if a man dies in thrall to God he lives 
again. Jesus understood this assurance and confirmed it 
by reference to the natural world: “I tell you the truth: a 
grain of wheat is no more than a single grain unless it is 
dropped into the ground and dies. If it does die, then it 
produces many grains.”’ It is affirmed in life as we 
observe and experience it around us. 

What is written so plainly in the annals of the natural 
world is also clarified in man’s encounter with the tragic 
stuff called life. We are witnesses to this truth in the 
assassinations of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy. Both men were felled in the 
full vigor of their lives. Their deaths at the hands of 
fanaticism and violence revealed to the world the 
measure of their commitment to the high goals that un- 
dergird life with meaning. While the assassins’ bullets 
killed their bodies, the assassins’ purposes were annulled 
and defeated in stunning manner, best revealed in the 
hymn sung by multitudes of mourners at the funerals of 


both men: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 


7 John 12:24. 
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He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
His terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on.*® 


To hear the swelling chorus of this hymn from the lips of 
the vast multitudes that marched in the streets of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, when Martin Luther King was buried and 
kept vigil in the railway station at Baltimore, Maryland, 
while the train bearing Robert F. Kennedy to his grave 
passed by, was to realize that these men had only died to 
live again “in better guise.” Judging by the anguish 
inflicted on people around the world, it is no exaggeration 
to predict that as long as men cherish the truth and honor 
integrity in a man’s commitment thereto these men, and 
others like them, will never die. What we have ex- 
perienced in relation to these men is essentially the bur- 
den of what Paul wrote in First Corinthians explaining 
the mystery of this assurance: 


But the truth is that Christ has been raised from death, as the 
guarantee that those who sleep in death will also be raised... 
For just as all men die because of their union to Adam, in the 
same way all will be raised to life because of their union to 
Christ.° 


_ The second assurance is closely tied in with the first. It 
is expressed by Paul in his discussion of man’s place in 
the scheme of things: “I planted the seed, Apollos 
watered the plant, but it was God who made the plant 
grow.” !° For any man to presume that the sun rises and 
sets around him alone is to make the worst of deductions 
and commit the unpardonable sin. By the same token, for 
any man to see himself in right relationship with God, in 
harmony with the divine will, a workman who works 
while it is day and trusts in God to cause the plant to 
grow, is to make the discovery of the transcendent within 


8 The Methodist Hymnal. No. 545 by Julia Ward Howe. (The Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1964). 

®T Corinthians 15:20, 22. 
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life. In spite of the way life threatens to waylay men he 
suddenly and unaccountably sees something beyond 
himself, something which, like the “pearl of great price,” 
he is willing to sell all that he has in order to possess it. 

To accept these assurances as antidotes to despair and 
meaninglessness requires faith. Every man of course 
lives by faith of some sort, in some degree. The agnostic, 
not unlike other men, lives by faith, a faith that is 
negative and withered in character. His faith, such as it 
is, thwarts and dwarfs the potential which is his either in 
the “now” or the “not yet.” To accept ourselves as 
persons destined to attain the highest potential of which 
we are capable without surrendering to cynicism is not 
easy, in fact is not possible without faith in God, faith 
that expects great things, faith that attempts great 
things. We need faith, positive and creative in scope, to 
see our “little systems” as belonging within the 
framework of God’s creation. We need faith to know that 
while we cannot change certain of the circumstances of 
our lives, we can change what we do and are in the “not 
yet” of the future. We need faith to acknowledge without 
anxiety that by the fact of our existence in a world such © 
as ours we are under commitment to bend every effort 
until the “is’”’ and the “ought” coincide and, as John of 
Patmos foresaw, ‘The sovereignity of the world has 
passed to our Lord and His Christ, and He shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 

What is involved here is plainly articulated by David 
Livingstone who, in early youth under the influences of 
parental love which the Christian faith inspired, wrote in 
his diary: “I am resolved to devote my life to the allev- 
iation of human misery ... and therefore set myself to 
obtain a medical education, in order to be qualified for 
that enterprise.” That enterprise took him at the age of 
28 to Africa in 1841. There for thirty-three years he 
served Christ by alleviating human misery, preaching the 
gospel, pioneering and traversing the continent in an 
effort to reveal its mysteries to the Western world, becom- 
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ing in the process the world’s greatest missionary- 
explorer. ; 

In opening up Africa to the Western world and prepar- 
ing a “highway” for the proclamation of the Christian 
gospel, he came face to face with the brutality of the 
African slave trade. When he saw Moslem slavers shoot 
down helpless African women in their villages in order to 
enslave their men for profit, Livingstone fought the slave 
trade as assiduously as he battled with disease. Working 
against odds seemingly insuperable in force and cunning, 
he at last succumbed in his sixtieth year, stricken by 
malaria, and died on his knees by his cot in the interior 
jungles of Northern Rhodesia. In many respects he died a 
failure: the slave trade continued, disease raged 
unabated, Africa remained the “dark” continent for 
many decades. 

And yet, “having done all” in faith, Livingstone suc- 
ceeded in projecting upon the future, his “not yet,” the 
imprint of Christ’s gospel and the pattern of the Chris- 
tian hope. Almost instantaneously, contrary to his own 
sense of frustration in the face of opposition and failure, 
he was numbered on the roll of the moral giants of 
mankind. The immediate proof of his triumph over the 
circumstances beleaguering his steps as a “‘soldier of the 
_cross” was the way Susi and his sixty African com- 
panions, with respect and tenderness, removed Liv- 
ingstone’s heart and viscera and buried them beneath a 
giant mvula tree, engraving on its trunk the name “Liv- 
ingstone,” and then, embalming the body with salt and 
wrapping it in calico, proceeded to carry it lashed to a 
pole from the inland jungles to the sea. It took them eight 
months and a series of incredible hardships at the peril of 
their lives before they reached Zanzibar and transferred 
their burden to the hands of the white man. They 
returned unheralded to their own country while the re- 
mains of Livingstone were carried to England to be 
buried among the great ones in Westminster Abbey. 
There beneath the flagstones he lies to this day. 
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There I along with others paused one day to pay 
tribute. The name, “David Livingstone,” engraved on the 
pavement beneath my feet had quite unexpectedly caught 
my eye and brought me to a halt. I stood entranced in a 
flood of memories, my mind recalling the story of this 
missionary-explorer which my mother had read to me as 
a boy. Although he lived amidst the dangers of far-off- 
Africa, it was as though his dream of ‘‘a new heaven and 
a new earth” had touched the heart of the whole Chris- 
tian world. The mere fact that his name was honored in 
England’s cathedral of heroes sufficed to say that his 
labors were not in vain in the Lord. 

It took faith in God and in the triumph of right- 
eousness for Livingstone to believe that the future 
would pay attention to his striving. It will take faith on 
our part “now” to believe that there is “a new 
Jerusalem” in the “not yet” of our future coinciding with 
“the city with firm foundations, whose architect and 
builder is God.” 11 


11 Revelation 11:15. 
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SOMETHING TO BELIEVE IN AND LIVE FOR 
The Living Hope 


When the Korean Creed includes “the life everlasting” 
in the high goals of life it is pointing up a fact pre- 
eminent in all human striving, that we realize the impor- 
tance of the dimension of the “not yet” of the life to come 
and confess the emptiness inherent in the idea of the 
“now” as the sum total of all that is. While it is true that 
all we know about life is limited to our “now” in the flesh, 
if by know we mean what we can experience, prove, and 
verify, this is to ignore the frontiers of knowledge which 
comprise an important, if not the most important, part of 
what we mean by living life with meaning. We may not 
know anything about the life to come that we can ex- 
‘perience, prove, and verify, but certainly what we believe 
about the ‘“‘not yet,” what we experience by faith as well 
as what we understand in the light of the resurrection of 
Jesus have significance beyond calculation in girding us 
for life’s response “now.” The dimension of “the life 
everlasting” is the logical extension of the concept of the 
‘not yet,” a dimension that magnifies life and fulfills 
man’s hope. It is this dimension, one of the high goals in- 
tegral to life itself, that now demands our attention. It is 
a dimension that majors in both mystery and certitude. 

When Wellington defeated Napoleon at the Battle of 
Waterloo over a century and a half ago, the news of his 
victory was transmitted to London by a series of 
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semaphore signals. The signals were received on top of 
Winchester Cathedral and immediately spelled out in 
huge letters for the anxious Londeners to read. They 
stated, W-E-L-L-I-N-G-T-O-N D-E-F-E-A-T-E-D, and 
then a blanket of fog swept in and no more signals could 
be received or transcribed. Ignorant of the true outcome 
of battle, the people were filled with gloom, overcome 
with hopelessness in the wake of another battle lost. 
Later that day the fog cleared and the semaphore signals 
were seen to proceed, completing the news of Waterloo 
and announcing: W-E-L-L-I-N-G-T-O-N D-E-F-E-A-T- 
E-D T-H-E E-N-E-M-Y! It is not difficult to imagine the 
change that took place in London. Instead of sorrow, joy; 
in place of defeat, victory. Wellington had won, Napoleon 
had lost! 

It was somewhat the same experience which befell the 
eleven disciples who, one by one, made their way 
disconsolately in the aftermath of Christ’s crucifixion to 
the upper room in the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mar. In their eyes the crucifixion spelled total defeat, de- 
feat not only for the Nazarene but also for them. They . 
had trusted “that He was the One to redeem Israel.” 1 
Their hopes for the coming of God’s kingdom had cen- 
tered in him. Now that he was dead nothing was left for 
them but to scrap their dreams, return to their nets, scut- 
tle their experience as a nightmare. 

Then, after three days the fog lifted, and the news in 
its totality came through, not “Jesus defeated” but “Jesus 
defeated the last enemy, death!’”’ It seemed incredible. It 
defied reason. It staggered the understanding. Yet it was 
true. Amidst their consternation a man came running 
with the news, “The Lord is risen indeed! Simon has seen 
Him.” 2 They were beside themselves with joy, unable to 
grasp the implications of his resurrection but unwilling 
to forfeit the fruits of his triumph. And as they reasoned 


1 Luke 24:21. 
2 Luke 24:34. 
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among themselves, “Suddenly,” as Luke records the 
scene, “the Lord Himself stood among them.” 3 

There is no need at this point to demand an explana- 
tion of this victory over death any more than to insist on 
a military exposition of Wellington’s victory over 
Napoleon at Waterloo. It will suffice to ask, “What 
difference did it make?” In the case of these eleven disci- 
ples it changed and re-made them into evangels of the 
good news of repentance, renewal, reconciliation, re- 
demption. Matthew and John dedicated their lives 
thereafter as witnesses to Christ by writing two of the 
Gospels. Peter became “the Rock” upon whom the early 
Church leaned for strength. Philip carried the story of 
the resurrection, the ‘“‘not yet” of life beyond the grave, 
by means of the Ethiopian eunuch to Africa. James in 
unflinching witness to the reality of this “not yet” be- 
came one of the first martyrs. 

All of them, in one way or another, became new 
men, liberated from fear, emancipated to live life to the 
full, galvanized into action by the faith that “whoever 
lives and believes in Jesus shall never die.’”’ They became 
the ‘new leaven,” as Paul summarized their lives, the 
creative force by which the impasse of their “now” was 
transformed into the realization of better things in the 
‘not yet” of the future. They were not only “‘in” history, 
they “were” history, the human story of what can happen 
to a man’s life when he dares by faith to live beyond the 
fear of death in confidence that the grave is not the end. 
They thus affirmed what John had expressed in his First 
Letter: “My dear friends, we are now God’s children, but 
it is not yet clear what we shall become. But this we 
know: when Christ appears, we shall become like Him.” 4 

How it happened that they became “like Him” in the 
“not yet” is clarified by Paul with imaginative insight: 


So when what is mortal must clothe itself with what is im- 
mortal, and when what will die has been clothed with what 


8 Luke 2 
#1 John " = (Good News for Modern Man). 
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cannot die, then the scripture will come true: “Death is de- 
stroyed; victory is complete!” > 


Paul deals in this passage with the mystery of the 
resurrection and how Christ’s resurrection spells hope 
for every man as he anticipates the “not yet” of the life 
to come. He asserts, “If Christ has not been raised from 
death, then we have nothing to preach; and you have 
nothing to believe.” Paul on his part never doubted, as 
Peter and the other disciples never doubted, that “Christ 
had been raised from death.” That much Paul had 
verified under the guidance of Peter when, following his 
encounter with Christ on the Damascus Road, he had 
returned to Jerusalem for conversations and fellowship 
with the Christian community there. He felt under 
obligation to validate and interpret the resurrection by 
means of the thought-forms of his age, hence his ex- 
tended discourse on the fact of Christ’s resurrection and 
its relevance for both Jew and Gentile, Greek and bar- 
barian, bond and free. Perhaps we can understand 
best what he has so eloquently expounded by turning to a 
paragraph in his Letter to the Philippians: 


He always had the very nature of Ged, 

But He did not think that by force He should try to 
become equal with God. 

Instead, of His own free will He gave it all up, 

And took the nature of a servant. 

He was born like man, He appeared in human likeness; 
He was humble and walked the path of obedience to 
death—His death on the cross.°® 


As much as anything, it was Christ’s total self- 
commitment to God that enabled him to transcend the 
limits of mortality and clothe what was mortal with what 
cannot die. That he should be the one to resolve the riddle 
of the “not yet’ baffled men in the first century, just as it 
baffles men in the twentieth. 


5 I Corinthians 15:54 (Good News for Modern Man). 
6 Philippians 2:6-8 (Good News for Modern Man). 
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Paul had the advantage of seeing and evaluating 
Christ’s rising into the life everlasting in the light of the 
resurrection but what he said only confirmed the convic- 
tions of the men who knew him in the days of his flesh. 
The priests and elders were troubled by what he was and 
did. They regarded him as a revolutionary, the “angry 
young man” of their generation. They were angry that he 
should threaten the establishment with his judgments, 
expose their hypocrisies, defy their religious and social 
proprieties, and take his stance with the outcasts. The 
common people, on the other hand, the rank and file 
without estate or privilege, acclaimed him as the long- 
expected Messiah, the one who would save his people 
from their sins. In their eyes he brought something to 
history which other men lacked, an _ uncalculating 
generosity, the incarnation of total self-giving, the 
assurance that the dream of the “not yet” would finally 
be fulfilled. By what he was and did he changed the pat- 
tern of life itself and gave validity to the claim set forth 
later by the Apostle Paul that “‘what is mortal has been 
clothed with what is immortal, and. . . what will die has 
been clothed with what cannot die.” 

All this is the more evident when we see that Jesus in 
his life and death ran counter to the many presupposi- 
tions entertained by his contemporaries regarding the ex- 
pected Messiah. In the minds of those comprising the 
establishment God’s ‘‘agent” would accomplish one thing 
before all others, namely, liberate the Jews from the Ro- 
man yoke, bring vengeance upon the oppressor, and 
restore David’s scepter to Jerusalem. In Jesus’ mind the 
Messiah was someone altogether different. He was the 
“Prince of Peace,” the exemplar of nonviolence, the ‘“‘Ser- 
vant” who walked the path of suffering, the “Lamb” who 
bore the sins of the whole world. 

In the end it was Jesus’ concept that prevailed because 
he incarnated the Messiah he believed in. He consented to 
“take the cup.”’ He walked the path of obedience to death. 
He took up the cross and carried it to Golgotha, and there 
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he died the death of the cross to save his people from 
their sins. 

The priests and elders were offended by these things 
while the disciples and common people were stunned. The 
rift of opinions widened with each passing minute, the 
former taking measures to guarantee the verdict of 
Christ’s trial, that he stay dead and buried, and the latter 
running for cover to avoid further condemnation and re- 
prisal. Then it happened, after three days. The disciples 
somehow became captive to an awareness that though 
Christ was dead and buried, he was at the same time not 
dead, he would never die. Quite possibly what Paul ar- 
ticulated in his Letter to the Corinthians was only and at 
best a delineation of what the disciples sensed in their 
reaction to Christ’s crucifixion—that as for their Lord 
“what was mortal had been clothed with what is im- 
mortal .. . what will die had been clothed with what 
cannot die.” 

Thus, in some way that defied explication, Jesus had 
scored an absolute victory over everything death stood 
for. Full of mystery as the victory was, it soon brought 
the disciples the confirmation so greatly needed. Early on 
the third day they were awakened by a runner with the 
news, “He is not there; He has risen, just as He said.” 7 
Instantly they reacted to the news of the death of death. 
They understood once for all that though death had done 
its worst Jesus had succeeded in passing beyond death, 
the point of no return, that he had returned—triumphant 
and invincible. It was, at first, incredible. It was contrary 
to all human experience. It proved beyond a doubt that 
what was impossible for man was possible for God. It 
established the ultimate victory, the victory of love over 
hate, goodness over evil, life over death. 

The men and women who had known Jesus as teacher, 
Master, healer, and Messiah before his crucifixion were 
now transformed into men no longer afraid, upheld by 
the assurance that while men might kill their bodies they 


7 Matthew 28:7. 
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could not destroy their souls. Seemingly in a flash they 
gained the capacity to enlarge the dimensions of what to 
believe in and live for. They no longer doubted that be- 
cause Jesus now lived in the “not yet” of the life everlast- 
ing they too could dare to live in their “now,” not as 
bondsmen to false hopes but as men emancipated to go to 
any length in the service of others, to yield without 
restraint in agape-love for all mankind. 

In due time, after Paul also had been confronted with 
the risen Christ, the Apostle spelled out what it meant to 
live in loyalty to him who had conquered death. In his 
Letter to the Colossians he wrote: 


You have been raised to life in Christ. Set your hearts, then, 
on the things that are in heaven, where Christ sits on His 
throne at the right side of God . . . You must put to death, 
then, the earthly desires at work in you, such as immorality, 
indecency, lust, evil, passions, and greed .. . You must get rid 
of all these things as well: anger, passion, and hateful feelings. 
No insults or obscene talk must ever come from your lips.® 


Having indicated the things which must be removed 
from the human heart, Paul went on to mention the 
things which remained imperishable, the things which 
would never die: ‘compassion, kindness, humility, 
-gentleness, and patience.” » He wrote out his formula of 
what the “resurrected life’? was like with these and 
similar affirmations and, although he wrote these 
thoughts over nineteen centuries ago, his statements are 
as relevant and valid today as then. To the unbeliever, the 
cynic, the arrogant, Paul’s insights are foolishness com- 
pounded. Compared to the principle that “might makes 
right,” that “life consists in the abundance of a man’s 
possessions,” that “the race is to the swift and the battle 
to the strong,’”’ what Paul affirmed, while on the surface 
nonsense, in the final analysis remains irrefutably 
triumphant. 


8 Colossians 8:1, 5, 8. 
® Colossians 3:12, 
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For the man who wants something valid to believe in 
and live for, recent events have supplied the proofs that 
are needed. The assassination of Martin Luther King is 
one such proof. There is something transcendent about the 
words he flung into the face of white racism: 


We will match your capacity to inflict suffering with our 
capacity to endure suffering. We will meet your physical force 
with soul force .. . We will soon wear you down by our capacity 
to suffer. And in winning our freedom, we will so appeal to 
your heart and conscience that we will win you in the 
process.*° 


As Time Magazine summed it up, “In his death, if not in 
life, Martin Luther King may have gone far toward that 
goal.” It was Eric Severeid in his news summary who put 
his death into focus. Quoting W. H. Auden’s comment at 
the time of the assassination of John F. Kennedy, he said 
it applied equally in relation to Dr. King: “Remembering 
his death, how we choose to live will decide its mean- 
ing.” 

This is precisely what Paul was saying as he ex- 
pounded the impact of Christ’s death and resurrection on . 
his and succeeding generations: “You have died, and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. Your real life is 
Christ.” 11 His meaning was plain: that just as Christ 
had clothed Himself “with what is immortal... with 
what cannot die,” so every man, if he chooses, can live the 
“resurrected life’ and achieve for himself the kind of vic- 
tory that defeats what death stands for, that illumines 
what life everlasting signifies, that confirms the fulfill- 
ment of what man already is as a son of God. 

If with humility and purpose we manage to enter into 
this kind of victory, there are three things that will 
follow. First, we will never fear the past. The past, 
fraught as it always is with regrets, mistakes, wrong 
choices, ruined hopes, is cut away, wiped out. Its throttle 


10 Time Magazine, April 12, 1968, p. 20. 
11 Colossians 3:3. 
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hold, its psychotic grip, its iron sway over our lives is 
broken. Our denials of goodness, like Peter’s denials of 
Christ, are erased. Our patterns of transgression, like 
Paul’s cries of despair, are released to newness of life. In 
their stead are born the affirmation of forgiveness, the 
assurance of acceptance, the ecstasy of freedom. No man, 
not even a Judas, is too far sunk in moral depravity that 
he cannot be liberated from his past by the remembrance 
of Christ’s dying for him on the cross. 

Then, secondly, we will never need to fear the present. 
How important the present is, the “now” in which we 
feel, think, speak, and act. However we may seek to grasp 
it, we discover to our dismay that it slips unchecked 
through our fingers. However we prize and cherish it, we 
are baffied by its transiency and our proneness to barter 
one moment for another. When in the course of events we 
grasp the significance of the present, we awaken to the 
realization that the present is a door through which we 
are allowed to enter into history, to be where the action 
is, to seek, to strive, to find, to love and be loved, to live 
and to die. It is not something we have earned or deserve, 
not something we have devised and cut out with the 
might of our right arm, not something to boast about or 
take credit for. It is rather a gift, God’s gift to us. Being 
a gift, if only for an instant, it comes to us with a 
freshness of appeal, it throbs with the energy of pent-up 
hope, it bestirs us with a passion for fulfillment. It is 
when we acknowledge the present as God’s gift that we 
possess the power to live more nobly from moment to mo- 
ment until, as Oliver Wendell Homes put it, 

“... We at length are free, 
Leaving our outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea,12” 

Perhaps even more significant if we are living “resur- 
rected” lives, we will never need fear the “not yet” of the 
life to come. This is the assurance that belongs to us 


12 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus, 101 Famous Poems, p. 13. 
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whenever we dare to live for and believe in Christ. 
Outside the words of Jesus this assurance comes to us 
nowhere with greater force than in John Bunyan’s alle- 
gory of Pilgrim’s Progress. The allegory is but a reflect- 
ing mirror for bringing into view the faith and for- 
titude of its author. Born in 1628, Bunyan, at first a 
tinker by trade, lived a reckless, godless life until at nine- 
teen he married and following his marriage was con- 
verted by his wife to a living faith in Christ. Not long af- 
ter this he began to preach in Bedford where in a few 
years, defying the laws against the non-conformists, he 
was arrested and thrown into prison. He remained in 
Bedford jail for twelve years, not languishing in despair 
but studying the Scriptures. 

In prison he wrote nine books, the most famous of 
which was the story of Christian, a pilgrim on his way 
from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City. Itis a 
story for all times and seasons, the story of Christian los- 
ing his burden at the foot of the cross, climbing the Hill 
Difficulty, passing through the Valley of Humiliation, 
overcoming the temptations of Vanity Fair, combating 
the Giant Apollyon, facing the arrogance of Lord Hate- . 
Good, wrestling successfully with Giant Despair. To read 
this story is to re-live the “up-againstness” of every 
man. 

Finally, with so many setbacks and conflicts behind 
him, Christian meets up with Hopeful. Together the two 
of them journey forward and come at last to the river 
which separates them from the gates of the Celestial 
City. At the sight of the river they become frightened, 
Christian trembling with fear. Turning to some men 
standing by, they ask whether the river is deep. The men 
reply, “No, for you shall find it deeper or shallower as 
you believe in the King of the place.” 18 Scarcely grasp- 
ing the meaning of this reply, eager to pass over, Chris- 
tian and Hopeful step down into the water. Almost at 
once Christian begins to sink, crying in desperation, “I 


18 John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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sink in deep waters; the billows go over my head.” 
Hopeful reassures him by saying, “Be of good cheer, my 
brother: I feel the bottom, and it is good.” Notwith- 
standing this assurance, Christian now loses his foot- 
ing in the current and is swallowed up in the depths. In 
his fright, as with a drowning man, he remembers all the 
sins and transgression of his past. Rising and sinking, he 
fights for his life, Hopeful all the while encouraging him 
and saying, “Brother, I see the gate, and men standing by 
it to receive us.” 

Christian makes reply, “ ’Tis you, ’tis you they wait for 
... Surely if I was right God would now arise to help 
me.” Then, to gird him for the struggle, Hopeful adds the 
promise, ‘Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole.” Sustained by this promise, Christian cries out, 
“Oh, I see Him again; and He tells me, When you passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” Revived in spirit, 
Christian lunges forward, finds ground to stand on, and 
in a few moments he, together with Hopeful, reaches the 
shore and triumphantly enters the gates of the city. 

The story of Christian is only allegory but his ex- 
perience is the same which belongs to every man who by 
faith passes from the “now” into the “‘not yet” of that life 
wherein “what is mortal’ is clothed with “what is im- 
mortal,” where, “what will die” is clothed with “what 
cannot die.” 


S 


THE NEW IMAGE OF MAN, 2000 A.D. 
The Human Pattern 


In view of all that has been said in the previous chap- 
ters concerning the self in response to the tensions, 
pressures, and demands of the “now” and the “not yet,” 
we have come to the place where we can venture a 
visualization of the self, the new image of man, in the 
milieu of the future. With the twenty-first century so 
near at hand this visualization can be focused on the year 
2000 A.D. Such a date is near enough in time but also far 
enough from the present to sustain the premise that 
changes will have taken place, changes that will have left: 
their mark on the self in its personal, social, and religious 
relationships. In the remaining chapters I will attempt to 
forecast some of these changes and what their impact 
will be on the life of man by 2000 A.D. 

Let me begin with some predictions regarding the new 
image of man. It is no news that man is living in a new 
age, exposed to changing environmental factors and com- 
plex psychological forces. The new age is so revolu- 
tionary in character that man is being compelled to move 
out, like Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, into a land 
and experience “he knows not of.” Unlike Abraham who 
presumably moved out of his own free will in response to 
God’s call, modern man is being forced out against his 
will. He was content with his existence in the ‘““womb” of 
the world that nurtured him prior to the nineteen-sixties. 
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It has come as a shock to him to discover that now he is 
being “born” into a new life, thrust into a new world, 
confronted with a totally different kind of existence. It 
has nothing to do with the spectaculars of this decade and 
yet it is strangely related to the phenomena setting off 
our age from all previous times, including not only such 
tangible achievements as computers, space ships, and 
nuclear fission but also such intangible factors as a social 
conscience in the face of poverty and war, a moral in- 
dignation over the hypocrisies prevailing in so many 
areas and structures of society, a theological rejection of 
out-moded concepts of God and man. So great are the 
changes differentiating our age from the past that we 
ought not to be shocked to hear that we have broken not 
merely the sound barrier and the space barrier but the 
time barrier as well. That we are being thrust faster than 
we can possibly realize toward 2000 A.D. is a fact so 
stunning in implications that we have no recourse but to 
ponder it long and hard. 

It is not a question of a chronological difference in 
either the speed or length of time separating the present 
and 2000 A.D. The difference lies in the pressures trig- 
gering off the splinter segments of today’s and tomor- 
row’s generation, the hopes motivating its struggle, the 
concerns galvanizing its loyalties, the convictions sus- 
taining its effort to attain some “E] Dorado,’’ some 
“Promised Land,” some “Lost Paradise.” In spite of the 
past with its frustrations and failures it is no secret that 
we generally are optimistic enough to expect a better day 
by 2000 A.D. 

However, we may anticipate the dawn of the twenty- 
first century, we would be naive indeed to conclude 
that there is nothing for us to do but sit by the side 
of the road and wait for its arrival. With technocracy 
pushing us forward and the awesome potential of a more 
abundant life beckoning us to make haste we are already 
beginning to glimpse the outlines of the future in terms 
of the self, spelled out in the perspective of struggle, serv- 
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ice, and commitment. However dim the outlines, we are 
becoming aware that the difference between the “now” 
and the “not yet” of 2000 A.D. is not a matter of more 
ICBMs, not greater space rockets, not more sophisticated 
computers, not more leisure and less work, not more free- 
dom and less obligation to society, but a new understand- 
ing of ourselves as persons, a new nature working in us 
as spiritual beings, a new spirit dominating our wills as 
creatures created not in the image of the beasts but in the 
likeness of the living God. 

Our failure to see this difference will catapult us into 
cosmic disaster. Even now twentieth-century man is 
threatened with suffocation by the smog of his urbanism, 
reduced in the process to an experience of irritation, a 
fearful sense of inadequacy, a deadening impersonalism 
of effort. The consequence of being reduced by one means 
or another to a “cog” in a machine, of being ‘com- 
puterized” into a mere statistic, of being “sent to the 
sidelines” as expendable and unimportant has exerted 
shock reactions in numerous directions. The hippies are 
one, being the cult of revolt minus a code of reform. The 
race riots are another, being not so much the display of 
the black man’s fury as of urban man’s despair. The stu- © 
dent sit-ins are yet another, being less a protest against 
the establishment than a resurgence of youth in quest of 
a validation for an existence too fraught with ambiguity 
and contradiction. The result is chaos of terrifying pro- 
portions. If there is any way of either escape or survival 
it lies in a bold resolve to discover once again who we are 
and what our duty is. 

It is here that the Apostle Paul has provided a saving 
word: “So get rid of your old self, which made you live 
as you used to... You must put on the new self, which is 
created in God’s likeness, and reveals itself in the true 
life that is upright and holy.”1 To escape the chaos 
around us is a matter of our doing what Paul suggests, 
namely, refusing to run away from ourselves and resolv- 


1 Ephesians 4:22-24. 
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ing to possess what Paul Tillich calls “the courage to be,” 
being the kind of creatures we were created to be, 
creatures created “in God’s likeness.” To do and be other- 
wise is to invite judgment crashing down upon our 
heads. 

The prodigal son in the parable chose to do and be 
otherwise. Deprecating the divine nature of his creation 
and its implications for his life he ran away to the “far 
country,” the proverbial land where distance lends 
enchantment. But he found himself out in the fields tak- 
ing care of the pigs, disillusioned. Saul of Tarsus ran 
away to the “hideout” of Phariseeism, thinking the law 
contained the mainspring to a life with meaning. He 
found himself thwarted and deceived. The hippies today 
are running away to their amphetamines, “pot,” LSD, 
and heroin, jumping to the conclusion that these “trips” 
bring everything into focus, only to end up “hooked” and 
helplessly crushed. And twentieth-century man is run- 
ning away, often without the least sense of direction, re- 
jecting the premise that he has been created “little less 
than God,” crowned with glory and honor. How badly are 
we “hooked” by the presuppositions we choose to live 
by! 

It is possible that this is the way we are, that we have 
no choice to change our fate, that we are born to stupidity 
and error? Is Harold Pinter, the playwright, nearer the 
truth than we care to admit? If the theater critic is fair 
in his judgment, the characters dominating Pinter’s 
plays, supposedly reflecting the kind of people living in 
today’s world, are “squalid, vicious, mean, and 
stupid . .. people who seem to deserve all the bad things 
of life... thoroughly unsympathetic, and not one of them 
ever performing a generous act.” 2 

There may be people like this in today’s mixed-up 
world, but if the pattern of mankind is as hapless as all 
this then we are doomed. Whatever our reaction to the 


2 Time Magazine. October 18, 1967. 
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description of Pinter’s characters may be, the situation in 
which we generally find ourselves is not fixed and 
unchangeable in the matrix of our existence. Paul came 
up against the same sort of disillusionment about man 
and he found the answer that put the nature of man into 
divine focus. He reoriented his life, first of all, having 
made the discovery that he was more than an animal with 
sensual cravings and instincts, that in fact he was man 
created in God’s likeness ... God’s building . . . God’s 
temple. 

Do you ask: “But what is the meaning of ‘God’s 
likeness’ ?”’ The new self of God’s image is that of agape- 
love. Not the shame of sentiment, not the mockery of 
“do-goodism,” not the pretense of self-righteousness, but 
agape-love spelled out in self-denying action, in living for 
others, in living “now” and in the “not yet’ of the 
future. 

If the first dimension of the human pattern has to do 
with the creation of man in God’s likeness, the second in- 
volves his creation in the diversity of human capacity and 
role. The truth long authenticated about man but only 
now coming into acceptance is that regardless of the 
capacities and roles belonging to men they are in- 
terdependent on one another. We find ourselves in the 
complexities of modern life more than ever involved with 
the welfare of all men. The down-and-out, the up-and-out, 
the outcast, the cripple, the blind, even the pervert and 
freak, together with the hale and the hearty are all 
important to us and to God, not because we are different 
from one another but because we are human. All of us 
created with the potential of becoming what we already 
are, the sons of God. This interdependence of one man or 
another is increasingly apparent. It is evident in the pro- 
test marches of recent years where students, the in- 
telligentsia, the laboring masses, the black and the white, 
the affluent and the poor have joined together in challeng- 
ing the establishment, in exposing racial injustice, in de- 
manding a better economic deal, in fighting for the 
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franchise of all men. This concern of one man for the 
welfare of others is not new but the universality of this 
concern is. It is the distinguishing dimension of the man 
of 2000 A.D., this passion to appreciate men of every 
class, creed, and color as human creatures, as inseparably 
linked in the destiny of the future. 

It is a passion well footnoted by the child who, 
misbehaving, had been sent to her room to “think things 
over.” After a while she came out all smiles and said to 
her mother, “I thought and I prayed.’”’ Her mother said, 
“Fine! That will help you to be good.” But she replied, 
“Oh, I didn’t ask Him to help me to be good. I told Him to 
help you to put up with me.” 

This is the perspective on our existence we in the past 
have generally failed to take seriously. This is the 
perspective that holds within it the secret of that “‘better 
country” in the “not yet” of tomorrow’s world—that all 
people are precious in God’s sight and that we must learn 
to accept and get along with one another in spite of the 
differences of background, capacity, occupation, or 
affluence. This perspective, while largely new and difficult 
beyond imagination, is an imperative if man is to survive 
with any measure of meaning for his existence in the 
twenty-first century. 

It has taken a long time for men to get the outline of 
this dimension of the interdependence of man into focus. 
It is only now becoming crystal clear that the Golden 
Rule applies to the person at the bottom of the economic 
order as much as to the emperor at its pinnacle, to the 
employee as well as to the employer, to the sinner as to 
saint, even to the unborn and unwanted child as to the 
mother who does not want to be bothered. 

The third dimension to the human pattern follows as a 
matter of course but comes nevertheless as a surprise to 
many people. It affirms that man has been born in the 
context of a two-dimensional society. It is a society 
oriented Godward and manward at one and the same 
time. It is a society visualized in terms of a triangle, the 
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apex of which is God and the relationship being ex- 
pressed in the formula, God-to-man-to-man-to-God. This 
dimension asserts the end to man’s self-sufficiency. It 
declares that a man is less than a man until he recognizes 
his sufficiency in God in its upward thrust and it asserts 
that a man emasculates his humanity when he fails or 
refuses to accept the outward thrust of his nature in 
relation to society. 

To this dimension of the image of man, 2000 A.D. 
spells hope for the future. It lies embedded in the strug- 
gle taking place in the secular society in upheaval around 
us. It maintains that we, especially we who have been 
called of God, are in this world for keeps but not 
necessarily of this world. As Christians we have been 
called not owt of the world, to be separate, holier-than- 
thou, sanctimonious. We have been called back into the 
world, to be witnesses, examples, co-laborers together 
with God. 

The point at issue here is the point of Christ’s great 
prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane: “As Thou didst 
send Me into the world, so I have sent them (the disci- 
ples) into the world.” * The glory of the disciples came 
from the fact that they went into the world in the days 
following the Resurrection and wherever they went “they 
turned the world upside-down.” 4 

It is safe to predict that modern man will not breach 
the time barrier and live to see 2000 A.D. unless he con- 
sents to be “born again” in the context of society, more 
particularly into the “body of Christ.” The sign of this 
re-birth will be each man’s espousal of the Christian ethic 
of agape-love as incarnated in the members of the New 
Testament community of believers. The mark of the new 
image of man, now and in the twenty-first century, must 
not be the dollar sign, the sign of privilege and 
affluence. 

It must be the sign of the cross, the sign of nonviolence 
8 John 17:18. 

4 Acts 17:6. 
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and concerned love. By every form of commitment and 
self-denial we who live today and look to the future must 
embody the ethic of agape-love—or perish. To do this re- 
demptively, that is, with healing and hope, will be the 
outcome of struggle conceived in a thousand different 
ways, in how we reach today’s youth with a new 
awareness of their sensitivity to truth and hypocrisy, 
how we integrate races, classes, and nations with a new 
passion for the dispensation of justice and mercy; how 
we confront the secular world with a new demonstration 
of equality and brotherhood, the outward manifestation 
of an honest-to-goodness agape-love-in. 

The task of re-molding, re-making man into the human 
pattern adequate for the tensions, pressures, and 
demands of the twenty-first century will be abortive 
without the dedication of one man at a time, a man like 
the young doctor whose three-year-old son was discovered 
lying face downward in the family swimming-pool. He 
tried everything to bring his boy back to life, even to per- 
forming an operation on the boy’s heart with a razor 
blade, but to no avail. At the time of this tragedy the 
boy’s parents had no minister to turn to, no church affilia- 
tions to sustain them. In fact, the boy’s mother had 
declared that she was an atheist. But tragedy deepened 
their existence and now the young doctor was asking 
himself but one question: ‘““How can I use my life more 
worthily and for the benefit of mankind?” In his son’s 
death he was born again into life’s corporate dimension. 
He succeeded, in Paul’s words, in “getting rid of his old 
self... and putting on the new.” 

In doing so, he found himself possessed of God’s 
likeness, alive to the splendor of his divine nature, com- 
mitted to self-denying actions in achieving the in- 
terdependence of his humanity, and open to the privileges 
belonging to life’s corporate dimension. Without being 
aware of it he became the pattern of the man prepared 
and worthy to penetrate the time barrier of 2000 A.D. 
and live creatively in the twenty-first century. 
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In looking into the future, especially to the turn of the 
twenty-first century, it is human nature to expect that 
something will happen to change the forebodings of the 
present into what the poet John H. B. Masterson called 

“. . . Brighter hopes and kindlier things.” 

This is altogether possible, but the pessimists of the 
“now,” as perhaps at every point in history, have only 
dire things to say about what lies in the “not yet’’ of 2000 
A.D. The kinds and numbers of calamities destined to 
destroy civilization vary with the varieties of gloom- 
casters sounding off. When there is the prospect of 
disaster, however remote, it is surprising how quick men 
are to make the worst of it, even to their own undoing. If 
to the pure all things are pure, to the pessimist nothing 
remains but gloom and doom. 

There is no dearth to the current run of Job’s com- 
forters who revile today’s mixed-up generation of beat- 
niks and hippies, doves and hawks, racists and ex- 
tremists, purists and idealists. They predict only the 
worst. They seem glad that the end is nigh. 

To be sure, nothing is gained by refusing to see things 
as they are, by hiding one’s head in the sand. The smart 
thing, for anyone with aspirations for survival, is to keep 
his eyes open. 

Certainly the issues troubling the world together with 
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the concerns entertained for the future are the very 
things which confront and demand the attention of the 
church. There are many problems plaguing the peace of 
our time and invading the councils of the church but 
three threaten the survival of both world and church: the 
population explosion, the blight of urbanism, and the ra- 
tionale of secularism. Each in its own way is a problem 
staggering in significance and seemingly insoluble in 
character. 

Consider, first, the population explosion. At an Urban 
Life Conference held in 1967 for New England 
churchmen Dr. Philip B. Herr of MIT, a specialist in 
population trends, made the prediction that New England 
will double its population by 2000 A.D. His prediction for 
New England is only an example of what will be hap- 
pening all across the nation, to say nothing about the 
other nations of the world. Such an increase can be han- 
dled in all probability without undue strain in these 
United States, but a similar increase in many nations in 
Asia, Africa, and South America will mean nothing less 
than disaster. 

Second, there is the blight of urbanism threatening the 
future of our cities. This blight is not the result of size 
but the consequence of what a city is. The very nature of 
a city is insidious in its impact on the people who live 
there, on their hopes for a better life, on their manner of 
living, on their response to the limitations as well as the 
privileges of compact housing. As the blight of urbanism 
envelopes the expanding complexity of a city it reduces 
once favorable neighborhoods into ghettos, generates an 
atmosphere of tension conducive to riots, and leaves the 
stench of decay hanging like a fog-bank over whole sec- 
tions, transmuting them into the status of slums. It is not 
the blight imposed on the material aspects of a city, its 
streets, its housing, its factories, that causes the greater 
concern. Rather it is the blight that is registered in urban 
man himself that frightens us. The blight of urbanism 
has become evident in a strange irritability, a sense of 
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inadequacy, a deadening impersonalism, an immobilizing 
incoherency, a shocking irrationality. Urban man is in 
danger of being destroyed from within and the signs of 
his destruction are exposed by every riot bringing havoc 
and ruin to our city streets. 

To go on, there is the rationale of secularism which 
baffles the experts. In a generation badly disillusioned by 
the hypocrisies and failures of both Christian and secular 
communities we find ourselves up against three mortal 
enemies: a world-wide revolt against the supernatural 
claims of Christianity, a glamorization of immorality as 
evidenced by the flood of filth in movies, pornographic 
magazines, and social behavior, and the discreditation of 
the structures of society. This rationale is bizarre to the 
point of absurdity, for if it is pursued with any degree of 
zeal it will mean the disintegration of all forms of order 
and the arrival of anarchy, complete and ruthless in 
character. 

Ominous as these problems are, there is one thing 
about them that modifies to some degree their impact on 
the life of our time, and that is that they are not new. 
They remind us of the dark horizons encompassing the: 
early Christians which prompted the apostle Paul to 
write from Ephesus, “‘A wide door for effective work has 
opened to me, and there are many adversaries.” 1 

These problems, symptomatic of what is wrong in the 
body politic and of what is eating like cancer at the body 
of Christ, seem so insuperable in size that to many they 
are merely the harbinger of ultimate annihilation for 
civilization as we know it. To others, to the men who see 
the forebodings of the “now” in the framework of the 
“not yet” of the twenty-first century, these problems are 
merely the many adversaries which constitute the 
challenge by which the church can and will respond with 
reconciling force. That this is not wishful thinking is 
self-evident when we look at the church. Because of her 


1I Corinthians 16:9. 
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faults, and perhaps in view of her virtues, the church is 
the most lambasted institution in the’ structures of society 
today. And yet, as never before, the church remains the 
bulwark of spiritual integrity, the well-spring of truth, 
the conscience of a secular world, the fellowship of the 
concerned, the broken body of Christ. To fathom the 
mystery of either the survival or virility of the church in 
today’s world is to discover anew the reason for being as 
first articulated by Paul. 

When Paul faced the problems threatening the ex- 
istence of the church in ancient Corinth, he had the gen- 
ius to see that what the Corinthians needed most of all 
was to make the discovery of who they were. He conse- 
quently provided for them the first and best definition of 
the church in the New Testament. He set forth his defini- 
tion by means of four words. The first word, ecclesia, 
identified them as the people who were “‘called out”? from 
the heterogenous ranks of man to be God’s people. The sec- 
ond word, hagiasmenios en Christoi Jesou, affirmed that 
they were people “dedicated to God in Christ Jesus,” that 
is, consecrated to be members of the Christian church. 
The third word, kletois agiois, indicated that they were 
“called to be holy,” the meaning here being that they 
were “set apart for the service of God.” The last word, 
sun pasin tois epikaloumenois to onoma tou Kuriou emon 
Jesou Christou en panti topoi, asserted that they were the 
people who “invoked the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in every place,’ which meant in the words of John 
Greenleaf Whittier that they 

“Followed with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good.” 

This definition sufficed to set forth the qualifications of 
the men and women who comprised the church in the first 
century. It continues to serve the same purpose in this 
time of uncertainty and contains the essentials in an- 
ticipating what the church is and who its members are in 
2000 A.D. 

To get the impact of Paul’s definition it would be help- 
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ful to fly in a helicopter over any community on the 
American scene and, while hovering over the inhabited 
area, ask, “Where down there is the church?” It will not 
be enough to point to steeple and spire, saying, “Why, 
there! and there! and there!’ No, the church is not 
defined by the structures of wood, brick, and stone, 
necessary and symbolic though they be. Leslie Dewart 
put it bluntly when he said that the church is “people in 
mission,” not a physical structure, though this is as 
necessary to mission as a man’s skeleton is to his motion. 
He went on to say: 


To fulfill its mission, the creation of the Kingdom of God, and 
to achieve its role as the historical vehicle of God’s self-com- 
munication to man, the Church must seek to extend itself to 
all mankind . . . and communicate itself. But what it com- 
municates is its reality and existence, not an idea.? 


In a word, if we are to see the church in the communi- 
ties where we live, we who are “called. . . dedicated. . . 
set apart for service. . . charged to incarnate the exam- 
ple of Jesus” must so live that the secular world around 
us identifies us for what we really are. The burden of’ 
proof at this point rests nowhere but on us and how clear- 
ly we live “in mission” for Christ, the Lord of the 
church. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of multitudes 
of churchmen to this brief delineation of what is wrong 
in modern society to Paul’s definition of the people who 
comprise the church, and to Leslie Dewart’s assertion 
that the Church is “mission” in a hostile, topsy-turvy 
world. It is the same reaction as Paul’s in contemplating 
the impossibility of measuring up to the requirements of 
the Christian life: “Who is sufficient for these things?” ® 
We are caught up in our up-againstness which the am- 
biguities of the world in such a way that the world seems 
2 Leslie Dewart, The Future of Belief (Herder & Herder, 1966), p. 8. (Used by 


permission ) 
8 II Corinthians 2:16. 
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to be taunting us, disparaging our integrity of mission 
and rejecting our credentials for action. 

In effect this is the central problem before the church, 
telescoping all the other problems into one. In order to 
come to grips with any of the problems-at-large we will 
first need to come to terms with this central problem. 
This will mean that we discover the same thing Paul 
discovered: “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
claim anything as coming from us; our sufficiency is from 
God, who has qualified us to be ministers of a new cov- 
enant.”4 Taking our stand on the sufficiency which 
inheres in God, we will find ourselves girded with the 
kind of confidence needed to grapple with the most 
baffling of problems. 

As for example, the problem of population explosion. It 
is impossible to grasp the magnitude of this problem in 
terms of statistics only. To be informed that the popula- 
tion of New England will double in size by 2000 A.D. 
means nothing until we see the countryside now devoted 
to fields and forest transformed into streets with new 
houses. More than this, we will need to visualize the 
spread of cities and communities in relation to the 
multiplication of schools, playgrounds, hospitals, 
libraries, industrial plants, high-rise apartments, parks, 
and all the innumerable accoutrements contingent on 
civilized society. Besides all this, in view of the changing 
patterns of daily life the picture of New England in 2000 
A.D. will be incomplete without taking account of such 
factors as increased leisure time, wasting energy, 
frustrated hopes, vaulting ambitions on the part of a dou- 
bled population. What will all this mean? Who will cope 
with the burden of bringing rhyme and reason into this 
conglomeration of forces and factors, channeling it into 
creative order, preventing its deterioration into the 
destructiveness of delinquency, self-interest, disorder, 
and crime? The answers will of necessity come in ways 
too numerous to name but one answer will surely come 
4 II Corinthians 3:5f, 
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from the church, not because the church is adequate to its 
task but rather because the church as mission is the ins- 
trument of divine forces without which society falls 
apart, whether in the first century or the twenty-first. It 
is here that the church, sensing her divine call to serv- 
anthood in mission, can be the leaven by means of which 
society in 2000 A.D. will become the kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ. 5 

Or take the next problem, the evils of urbanism. The 
answer to urban man’s irritability, inadequacy, im- 
personalism, incoherency, and irrationality doubly com- 
pounded in the decades ahead, is not exposure to more of 
the conditions that are reducing him to idiocy in the first 
place. Only the church, the fellowship of the concerned, of 
all human institutions is equipped with the instinct and 
command to love the world as God has loved it. Only the 
church, if she is true to her calling, has the inside track to 
meet and resolve the anxieties of man. Virginia M. Ax- 
line in her story of Dibs—In Search of Self has suggested 
what will happen if the church fulfills her mission in the 
years antecedent to 2000 A.D. She tells what happened to 
Dibs, a small boy who was trapped and inhibited by a 
world too much involved in its own welfare. After long’ 
months of persevering concern, during which she helped 
him come to terms with life “in love,” she uncovered the 
secret of his entrance into maturity. He told her, “I found 
out that I was not afraid anymore. I found out that I am 
not unhappy when I feel love.” 5 

The third problem darkening the horizon of the future 
is how to deal with the rationale of secularism. In a world 
where evil abounds it is not presumptuous to ask: ““‘Who 
else but the church has the prior mission to say to the 
men of ours and future generations that they have a 
responsibility to cleanse themselves as well as to affirm 
their faith in God?” It is perhaps because the church by 
reason of her reality and existence as the confessed “body 


5 Virginia M. Axline, Dibs—In Search of Self (Reader’s Digest Condensed Bks. 
1967), p. 367. 
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of Christ” is saying something like this to the secular 
world that we are experiencing the birth-pangs of “a bet- 
ter country” in the upheavals taking place around us. 
This much is certain: this is what is expected from the 
church as mission. 

All that I am saying is not to convey the impression 
that there is nothing so wrong with the way things are 
that the church, given time and opportunity, cannot 
supply the remedy. The church, which after all is people, 
faces the need for renewal and change just as truly as the 
world whose ills it seeks to cure. The church in spite of its 
origin and mission has more short-comings than you can 
shake a stick at, but having said this it remains the glory 
of the church that it is still alive, terribly aware of the 
hypocrisies that inhibit its passion to serve the present 
age, and deeply resolved to find itself in mission—if need 
be to be united with Christ in a death like his in order to 
“be united with him in a resurrection like his.’ ® The 
church has the same tendency as people to make excuses 
when it comes to being united with Christ is a death like 
his. The shame of the church, as with people, is the 
aversion to taking up the cross in scorn of the conse- 
quence when nothing else suffices. Yet at the same time 
the hope of the future lies in the fact that the church as 
mission is not dead. To dismiss the church as dead and 
done for, no longer relevant to the solution of the world’s 
problems, is to overlook the facts. Bertrand Russell once 
wrote that “the newspapers, at one time, said that I was 
dead, but after examining the evidence I came to the con- 
clusion that the statement was false.” 7 We can make the 
same claim for the church. 

When it comes to the evidence sustaining this claim for 
the church, it is important to turn to the facts that count. 
Not the increasing number of buildings, not the expand- 
ing material resources, not the mounting organizational 


® Romans 6:5, 
7 Wit ere irks of Bertrand Russell, ed. by Lester E. Denonn. (Beacon Press, 
» dD . 
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forms and structures, not the growing membership rolls, 
not even the advance in mission funds. These things have 
their place and must appear in the ledger, as it were, if 
for no other reason than that these things betoken a kind 
of vitality essential for dealing with the secular world. 

What evidence, then? To begin with, the concern 
possessing the church to the point where it is troubled by 
inequity, disturbed by moral compromise, aroused by its 
own hypocrisy, challenged by its failures, determined to 
bear witness to the fact that “in Christ’? something once 
happened in men and can happen again—that all things 
can and will be made new. The awareness awakening the 
church to the covenant binding man to his fellow man 
and all men to God, reminding men of their common 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of God, persuading men 
that one man’s grief diminishes the welfare of all men, 
assuring men that no man is a island unattached to the 
main any more than any man is an outcast who is un- 
worthy of his birthright in the Father’s house. The 
passion motivating the church in the face of malignment 
to be the church in the finest sense of mission, impelling 
men to search their lives for meaning beyond anything to 
be found in riches or mere survival, causing men to. 
orient their lives around concepts of commitment similar 
to those which thrust the first disciples into the world and 
enabled them to turn their world upside-down. 

Whether this evidence is decisive in convincing 
anybody concerning the relevance of the church now or in 
the future, it is paramount that the church take it 
seriously. In doing so, the church will have the oppor- 
tunity of proving to the world that it yields allegiance to 
but one Lord, one Master, one Redeemer. 

It took God forty years to re-mold and re-make ancient 
Israel into a nation that finally was not ashamed to be 
called “God’s people.” If we who by our vows have 
answered God’s call to be his people, the fellowship of the 
concerned, the body of Christ, the church as mission, are 
to do for our age what Moses and the people of Israel did 
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for theirs, undergirding a secular world with a new way 
of life, leading a back-sliding nation to a “better coun- 
try,” equipping their posterity with the bonds of a divine 
fellowship, and do all this by 2000 A.D., then there is not 
much time left. 
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